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A  Complete  Line 

E 

— 

The  Massey-Harris  Line  includes  nearly  everything  in  the  way  of 

E 

— 

Farm  implements,  every  unit  of  which  is  guaranteed  to  be  up  to 

E 

the  well-known  standard  of  quality  for  which  the  name  “Massey- 

EE 

; — ; 

Harris”  stands.  Seventy-eight 

years  experience  in  good 

EE 

implement  building  is  back  of  every  machine. 

Tillage  Machines 

Harvesting  Machines 

E 

Plows 

Grain  Binders 

= 

Disc  Harrows 

Push  Harvesters 

Spring-Tooth  Harrows 

Reapers 

Spike-Tooth  Harrows 

Corn  Harvesters 

| 

Harrow  Carts 

Cultivators 

Vehicles 

Scufflers 

W  agons 

= 

Land  Rollers 

Dump  Carts 

Land  Packers 

Sleighs 

E 

Dump  Wagons 

Seeding  Machines 

General 

Seeders 

Manure  Spreaders 

Grain  Drills 

Saw  Outfits 

Fertilizer  Drills 

Feed  Cutters 

Corn  Planters 

Pulpers,  Grinders 

Turnip  Sowers 

Ensilage  Cutters 

E 

Cream  Separators 

Hay-Making  Machines 

Pump  Jacks 

Mowers 

Wheelbarrows 

Rakes 

Potato  Diggers 

Tedders 

Sprayers 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene 

Hay  Loaders 

Engines 

= 

E 

Every  Massey-Harris  Agency  is 

a  Service  Station.  You  can 

" 

ZZ 

always  get  duplicate  parts  for  any  Massey-Harris  machine 

e! 

no  matter  how  long  it  has  been  in  use. 

— 

I 

MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Limited 

— 

E 

Established  1847— 78  Years  ago 

_  \ 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Moncton, 

Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina, 

n 

— 

Saskatoon,  Swift  Current,  Yorkton,  Calgary,  Edmonton. 

E 

E 

Agencies  Everywhere 

E 
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f/oor  to  be  laid  after  cellar  is  finished 

/4a>ch  Centering 

Space,  trusses  £r 3" apart. 

Concrete  Root  Cellars  are  Efficient  and  Durable 

A  well-built  concrete  root  cellar  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  modern 
farming.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  store  roots,  fruit  and  vegetables  under  ideal 
temperature  conditions,  free  from  the  inroads  of  rats  and  other  vermin.  Crops 
can  thus  be  held  awaiting  favorable  prices.  A  concrete  cellar  is  watertight  and 
possesses  great  strength.  The  following  materials  are  needed  to  build  an  Arched 
Roof  Cellar  as  illustrated. 


ARCHED  ROOF  CELLAR 
Concrete  Mixtures 


Footings 

Wall  . 

Arched  Roof 


1 

1 

1 


2% 

2 

2 


4 

4 

3 


MATERIALS  REQUIRED 
(Inside  dimensions  12  by  14  feet) 

Cement . 172  Sacks 

Sand .  14  cubic  yards 

Pebbles . . .  21%  cubic  yards 

For  each  additional  foot  in  length,  the  following  material  will  be  required: 

Cement . 6%  sacks 

Sand . . .  %  cubic  yard 

Pebbles  or  broken  stone .  1  cubic  yard 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  BUILDING 
PHILLIPS  SQUARE  MONTREAL 

Sales  Offices  at: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 
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HOUSE  INSULATION 

A  NEW  IDEA 

A  house  lined  with  Cork  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 
Fuel  bills  are  reduced  fully  30  per  cent. 

ARMSTRONG’S  NONPAREIL  CORKBOARD 

has  kept  the  heat  out  of  cold  storage  rooms  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
It  will  prevent  the  heat  escaping  from  your  home  in  just  the  same  manner. 
Why  burn  fuel  and  allow  the  heat  to  flow  readily  through  your  walls 
and  roof?  Write  for  a  corkboard  sample  and  our  40  page  catalogue 
on  House  Insulation. 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co.,  Limited 

McGill  Bldg.,  11  Brant  St., 

Montreal  Toronto 
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Agricultural  Politics  in  Canada 

are  given  unusual  treatment  in 

A  History  of  Farmers’  Movements  in  Canada 

By  Louis  Aubrey  Wood,  Ph.  D. 

ITH  the.  study  of  Agriculture  naturally  goes  a  study  of  the 
doings  of  agriculturists.  This  volume  gives  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  of  the  remarkable  series  of  farmers'  move¬ 
ments  occurring  in  Canada  since  1872,  and  shows  their  effect  on 
the  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  country.  Dr.  Wood’s 
aim  has  been  to  show  Canadian  farmers  struggling  through  organiz¬ 
ation  toward  self-expression  and  toward  an  adequate  defence  of 
their  industry.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  farmers’  plunge 
into  politics  in  the  several  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  arena. 

400  pages.  $2.50. 

Get  It  Through  the  College  Bureau 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

Publishers 

TORONTO  CANADA 
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Profits 

from 

Your 

Live 

Stock- 


ARE  SURE  IE  YOU  USE 

KJRES  O  ID  IF  N9  I 


HOW  MANY, MANY  TIMES  YOU  NEED  SOMETHING 
OF  THIS  KIND,  TO  KILL  LICE  ON  A  COLT  OR  CALF, 
TO  TREAT  A  CASE  OF  MANGE  OR  RINGWORM, TO 
WASH  OUT  A  CUT  OR  A  SCRATCH,  TO  KlDISINFECT 
A  WOUND  OR  A  RUNNING  SORE  OR  GALL; 

HOW  OFTEN  YOU  COULD  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 


iHwi 


A  RELIABLE  ANTISEPTIC  IF  YOU  ONLY  HAD  IT. 

KEEP  KRESO  DIP  N?l  ON  HAND/ 


A 


YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  KIND  OF  * 

'INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS  FROM  PARASITES  AND  DISEASE. 

ITS  A  REAL  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARM. 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  MONEY  IN  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY,  WELL  KEPT 
STOCK.  LOUSY, MANGY,  DIRTY,  NEGLECTED  ANIMALS 
/  are  A  LOSING  GAME  ANYTIME  AND  ANYWHERE  . 

USE  A  GOOD  DIP  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  TROUBLE. 

BE  SURE.  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KINO 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  IF  YOU  USE  KRESO  DIP  NO.Ii 

fofv  a  a~t<j  .i«Ts 

Manufactured  by  Parke. Davis  &  Co..Walkerville,  Ont. 


High  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Education 

Are  Authorized  by  Law  to  Establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL 

and 

ART  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Day  and  Evening  Classes  may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction  is  given  in  various  trades.  The  schools 
and  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Committee. 


Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses  of  Study  in  Public,  Separate, 
Continuation  and  High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes,  Vocational  Schools  and 
Departments. 


Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Toronto,  December,  1921. 
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Switch  to  Start 
Crank  to  Turn 
Storage  Battery 


Starts,  Runs 
Stops 

Automatically 


NOW  you  can  obtain  a 
fully  automatic  Delco- 
Light.  A  plant  which 
has  no  crank,  no  storage  bat¬ 
tery.  A  plant  which — when 
you  turn  on  any  electric  light 
or  power  switch — starts,  runs 
and  stops — automatically. 

This  new  automatic  Delco- 
Light  has  been  developed  by 
the  pioneer  farm  electric  or¬ 
ganization,  Delco-Light  Com¬ 
pany  —  the  world’s  largest 
builders  of  farm  electric 
equipment.  Its  cost  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  low.  There’s  a  type 
and  size  of  Delco-Light  for 
every  need. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion,  and  details  of  low  prices 
and  easy  terms  covering  this 
new  Delco-Light. 

Delco-Light  Company  of  Canada 

Limited 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Delco-Light  Company  of  Canada. 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  the  new  automatic  Delco-Lij.  ht. 
This  dees  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

N  ame . . . .... - - - * — -  **  ** 

Address . . . 

City . Prov„ . . 
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What  Kills  Cooperation 

Burned  Spuds — in  Maine  and  Minnesota — Tell 

the  Reasons  for  Failure 
By  S.  G-.  Rubinow 

‘‘Reprinted  from  the  Country  Gentleman.  Copyrighted  1926  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 

Philadelphia^, 


TWO  of  the  country’s  biggest  and 
most  important  cooperative 
marketing  ventures  have  gone 
up  in  smoke.  In  the  ruins  of  the 
conflagration,  among  the  debris,  are 
the  charred  and  unrecognizable  re¬ 
mains  of  the  plans,  hopes  and  work 
of  three  years  borne  in  the  minds  of 
a  group  of  men  who  worked  without 
pause  day  and  night  to  construct 
their  ideas  into  practical  and  profi¬ 
table  business  adventures  for  the 
American  potato  grower. 

When  I  completed  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  incorporation  of  the  Maine 
Potato  Growers’  Exchange  in  April, 
1923,  it  represented  an  association 
of  3,100  growers,  a  tangible  acreage 
of  nearly  60,000  acres,  pledged  to  a 
five-year  co-operative  marketing  pro¬ 
gram,  in  air-tight  legal  structure  that 
included  the  members,  thirty-one 
district  local  association  units,  a  cen¬ 
tral  exchange,  seven  subsidiary  ware¬ 
housing  corporations,  warehous¬ 
es,  storage  plants,  grading  and  hand¬ 
ling  equipment,  car  linings,  register¬ 
ed  brands,  nation-wide  selling  ar¬ 
rangements  and  marketing  facilities, 
and  a  hand-picked  body  of  trustees, 
governing  boards  and  the  strongest 
managing  personnel  that  could  be 
found. 

What  more  could  be  desired  to 
make  for  success? 


Pa.,  U.  S.  A,” 

At  this  writing  the  Maine  Potato 
Growers’  Exchange,  after  two  years 
of  operation,  is  in  the  process  of 
liquidation.  The  adventure  has  prov¬ 
ed  that  the  plans  of  the  organizers 
lacked  three  solid  fundamentals. 

The  Exchange  lacked  capital  from 
the  start;  it  was  organized  as  a  non¬ 
profit,  non-capital-stock  organiza¬ 
tion.  Its  members  put  no  money  into 
the  enterprise.  They  joined  it  because 
they  had  nothing  to  lose. 

Building  From  the  Top  Down 

The  membership  of  the  Exchange 
did  not  understand  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  as  a  technical  business  un¬ 
dertaking.  The  Exchange  was  built 
from  the  top  down.  Its  members  ex¬ 
pected  too  much  from  their  own  un¬ 
dertaking.  They  were  impatient  for 
immediate,  outstanding,  howling  suc¬ 
cess  irrespective  of  conditions.  They 
were  neither  willing  nor  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  build  slowly  for  the  future. 
They  did  not  understand  the  move¬ 
ment.  They  could  not  cope  with  the 
difficult  problems  that  arose  from 
day  to  day. 

The  third  fundamental  which  was 
lacking  grew  directly  out  of  the  se¬ 
cond.  One  of  the  most  capable  exe¬ 
cutives  connected  with  the  Exchange 
and  a  man  of  large  and  successful 
business  experience  wrote  me  recent- 
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ly,  saying:  “The  thing  will  work, 

but  not  with  a  farmer  board.” 

Likewise,  at  this  writing  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Potato  Growers’  Exchange 
has  suspended  operations  for  the 
coming  crop  year,  after  one  year’s 
business,  has  rented  its  warehouses 
to  independent  dealers,  is  selling  its 
equipment,  and  is  slowly  but  surely 
winding  up  its  affairs,  with  some 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  its  loyal  sup¬ 
porters  that  perhaps  reorganization 
for  next  year  is  possible. 

Again  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  having  organized  and  in¬ 
corporated  the  Minnesota  Potato 
Growers’  Exchange.  I  also  must  ad¬ 
mit  the  fact  that  I  was  its  general 
manager  for  the  first  and  second  year 
of  operation. 

Where  it  required  only  five  months 
to  construct  the  Maine  Exchange,  a 
whole  year  was  consumed  in  build¬ 
ing  the  Minnesota  organization.  In 
Maine  the  territory  covered  by  the 
Exchange  was  largely  included  in 
one  county,  Aroostook,  with  several 
communities  in  adjacent  counties  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  In  Minnesota  the  cam¬ 
paign  originally  covered  forty-six 
counties. 

I  spent  $9,000  to  build  the  Maine 
Exchange.  In  Minnesota  the  organ¬ 
ization  cost  $80,000.  Compared  with 
the  Maine  membership  of  3,100,  the 
Minnesota  Exchange  comprised 
14,000  growers.  Instead  of  60,000 
acres,  the  Minnesota  association  cov¬ 
ered  in  its  membership  contracts 
more  than  165,000  acres  of  potatoes. 

Where  the  district  units  of  the 
Maine  Exchange,  thirty-one  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  towmships,  six  by  six  miles 
square,  with  two  double  townships, 
the  county  units  of  the  Minnesota 
organization,  boiled  down  to  thirty- 
three  from  the  original  forty-six,  in¬ 


cluded  369  loading  and  shipping  rail¬ 
road  points,  at  which  the  Minnesota 
Exchange  operated  233  warehouses, 
the  remainder  of  the  stations  being 
handled  on  a  track-loading  basis. 

The  two  exchanges  were  organiz¬ 
ed  somewhat  differently  so  far  as  or¬ 
ganization  methods  were  concerned, 
although  the  legal  and  technical 
principles  of  organization  and  oper¬ 
ation  used  were  about  the  same. 

In  Maine  no  professional  solicitors 
and  workers  were  employed.  I  at¬ 
tended  practically  all  the  mass  meet¬ 
ings,  personally  explaining  the  de¬ 
tails  of  organization  and  operation 
and  outlining  the  various  steps  in 
procedure.  The  organization  commit¬ 
tee,  various  farm  leaders  and  the 
farmers  themselves  secured  the  mar¬ 
keting  contracts.  Teams  of  farmers 
and  business  men  canvassed  the 
townships  and  persuaded  the  grow¬ 
ers  to  join  the  Exchange. 

An  unusual  amount  of  enthusiasm 
attended  the  Maine  campaign.  Aroo¬ 
stook  was  divided  into  two  camps, 
those  for  the  Exchange  and  those 
against  it.  The  division  included 
not  only  the  farmers  but  the  bankers, 
business  men,  merchants  and  the  en¬ 
tire  citizenship  of  the  country. 

The  campaign  in  Minnesota  was 
not  marked  by  any  enthusiasm  such 
as  was  displayed  in  Maine.  It  was 
difficult,  plodding  work.  More  than  a 
thousand  meetings  failed  to  secure 
the  objective.  Minnesota  farmers 
would  not  take  the  initiative  in  get¬ 
ting  their  neighbors  to  join,  and  I 
had  to  employ  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  professional  solicitors  on  a  sal- 
ary-and-commission  basis  to  put  the 
organization  across.  It  was  a  long- 
drawn-out,  weary,  bitter  campaign, 
marked  by  strife  and  fighting,  bitter 
opposition  from  the  trade,  lukewarm 
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support  from  the  farmers. 

Can  the  average  business  man  or 
farmer  appreciate  what  it  means  to 
construct  one  of  these  organizations? 

Without  Proper  Finances  or  Credit 

Our  problem  was  always  lack  of 
funds.  In  Maine,  it  is  true,  funds  were 
not  lacking  for  strictly  organization 
purposes.  A  local  organization  called 
the  Aroostook  Federation  of  Farm¬ 
ers,  a  successful  farmers’  fertilizer¬ 
buying  association,  not  only  advan¬ 
ced  me  organization  funds,  but  also 
loaned  me  its  offices  and  its  capable 
manager,  Ray  C.  Gary,  who  later  be¬ 
came  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Maine  Exchange. 

In  Minnesota,  organization  funds 
were  borrowed  from  business  men, 
bankers  and  railroad  officials,  with 
no  security  or  promise  of  repayment. 
When  these  borrowings  were  finally 
repaid  the  act  so  astonished  the  lend¬ 
ers  that  they  turned  the  interest  back 
to  the  Exchange. 

These  campaigns,  starting  with 
nothing  and  ending  up  in  large  far¬ 
mers’  corporations  doing  business  in 
the  millions,  require  funds  for  offices, 
mailing  lists,  postage,  circular  let¬ 
ters,  house  organs,  salaries,  travel 
expenses,  equipment,  meeting,  con¬ 
ventions  and  a  thousand  and  one  dif¬ 
ferent  but  necessary  things. 

And  this  is  only  the  start. 

After  incorporation,  which  also 
takes  money,  funds  are  needed  for 
setting  up  permanent  offices,  pur¬ 
chasing  warehouses,  renting  storage 
plants,  buying  sacks,  obtaining  grad¬ 
ing  and  handling  machinery,  em¬ 
ploying  competent  men,  advertising, 
developing  sales  and  market  connec¬ 
tions. 

But  this  is  only  where  you  get 
your  second  wind. 


After  the  whole  business  is  set  up 
and  ready  to  go,  money  is  needed  to 
pay  members  on  delivery  of  their 
potatoes,  to  pay  members  on  pota¬ 
toes  that  are  stored,  and  to  pay 
members  equally  on  the  basis  of 
quantity,  quality,  variety  and  grade 
or  on  pools  on  the  anticipated  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  year. 

Look  these  statements  straight  in 
the  face.  Anyone  who  can  finance  one 
of  these  non-capital  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  organizations  successfully 
would  consider  it  child’s  play  to  fin¬ 
ance  the  World  War  and  the  League 
of  Nations  combined. 

No  Money  and  No  Credit 

It’s  somewhat  of  an  easier  job 
with  non-perishables  like  wheat,  cot¬ 
ton  and  tobacco,  but  when  it  comes 
to  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  even 
semiperishables  you  are  up  against 
it.  You  have  no  money  and  you  have 
no  credit.  You  have  no  securities 
and  you  have  no  collateral.  You  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  a  business  running  into 
the  millions  and  you  haven’t  a  cent 
of  paid-up  capital. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  a  number  of 
times,  by  men  who  ought  to  know 
better,  that  the  organization  dues  or 
fees  which  are  obtained  from  mem¬ 
bers  in  commodity  marketing  asso¬ 
ciations  are  ample  enough  to  swing 
the  organization  through  their  prim¬ 
ary  stages  of  construction. 

Such  fees  usually  range  from  three 
to  ten  dollars  per  contract.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  most 
of  the  so-called  commodity  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  organized  in  a  per¬ 
iod  of  acute  agricultural  depression 
when  the  farmers  were  supposed  to 
be  broke  or  at  least  not  possessing 
any  ready  cash. 

Fully  one-half  of  Maine’s  member- 
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ship  failed  to  pay  their  five-dollar 
membership  dues  when  they  joined 
the  Exchange.  In  Minnesota  less 
than  3,000  out  of  the  14,000  members 
paid  their  dues  when  they  signed  the 
marketing  contracts  of  their  Ex¬ 
change. 

I  have  known  times  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Minnesota  Exchange 
when  employees  of  the  organization 
staff  and  I  advanced  money  out  of 
our  own  pockets  to  tide  the  cam¬ 
paign  over.  It’s  not  the  right  way 
to  build  farmers’  marketing  associa¬ 
tions. 

Farmers  should  go  into  their  own 
marketing  exchanges  not  because 
they  have  nothing  to  lose  by  joining 
but  because  they  believe  that  the 
movement  is  sound  economically  and 
because  they  want  to  gain  something 
by  joining. 

Members  Expected  Miracles 

The  Maine  Exchange  sold  over 
11,000  cars  of  potatoes  during  the 
first  year;  over  12,000  cars  in  its 
second  year  of  operation.  The  Min¬ 
nesota  Exchange  sold  10,000  cars 
during  the  past  year.  At  600  bush¬ 
els  to  the  car,  representing  36,000 
pounds  minimum  loading,  these  vol¬ 
umes  made  both  exchanges  the  larg¬ 
est  operating  factors  in  the  potato 
markets  of  the  United  States. 

A  large  overproduction  of  potatoes 
which  caused  unusually  bad  market 
conditions  and  was  responsible  for 
low  prices,  helped  in  a  general  way 
to  break  up  both  Exchanges.  The 
membership  had  expected  miracles. 
The  miracles  didn’t  come.  If  the 
exchanges  had  been  built  from  the 
ground  up  by  an  educated  and  ex¬ 
perienced  membership  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis  and  that  membership  had 
been  thoroughly  schooled  by  exper¬ 


ience  in  market  conditions  with  a 
practical  understanding  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  I  believe  that 
both  Exchanges  would  have  lived 
through  their  difficult  and  trying  per¬ 
iods. 

But  there  were  other  factors  that 
made  for  failure. 

I  don’t  believe  any  system  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing  will  ever  sur¬ 
vive  that  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
farmers  to  wait  a  year  before  getting 
the  complete  returns  on  their  crops. 
Theoretically,  a  seasonable  pool  for 
most  crops  is  sound  because  it  aver¬ 
ages  out  the  highs  and  lows  of  a 
fluctuating  market,  and  gives  the 
growers  of  the  same  variety  and 
quality  of  product  the  same  price. 

Practically,  however,  farmers  are 
not  in  a  position  to  wait  a  year  for 
their  returns. 

That’s  Factor  Number  One  of 
the  bunch  that  helped  to  burn  up 
both  Exchanges. 

Now,  after  years  of  organization 
and  operating  experiences  I  must 
confess  that  I  don’t  believe  in  the 
iron-clad  contract,  compulsory  meth¬ 
od  of  cooperative  marketing.  People 
do  things  usually  because  they  want 
to,  not  because  they  are  compelled 
or  forced  to  do  so.  You  can’t  force 
deliveries  and  develop  loyalty  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Deliveries  to  a 
cooperative  marketing  association 
should  come  voluntarily  because  the 
members  are  getting  more  than  the 
outsiders.  Telling  the  members  that 
their  association  is  raising  price 
levels  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders 
doesn’t  create  a  cooperative  spirit. 
It  kills  it.  It  killed  the  Maine  and 
Minnesota  Exchanges. 

How  to  Break  Contracts 

The  iron-clad  contract  method 
usually  results  in  a  membership  that 
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lies  awake  nights  wondering  how  the 
contracts  can  be  broken. 

That  Factor  Number  Two  in  burn¬ 
ed  spuds. 

In  my  constantly  frenzied  attempts 
to  obtain  funds,  not  only  for  organ¬ 
ization  but  for  operating  purposes,  I 
hit  on  the  idea  of  using  crop  insur¬ 
ance  as  a  basis  for  financing.  I 
knew  that  crop  insurance  was  rather 
extensively  used  as  a  protection 
against  production  hazards.  I 
thought  it  might  apply  to  marketing 
hazards.  After  a  lot  of  skirmishing 
and  negotiating  I  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  a  very  prominent  insurance 
company  to  agree  to  insure  the  en¬ 
tire  Minnesota  Exchange  acreage 
for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars,  at  a  nominal  rate 
of  interest,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  policy  could  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  borrowing  money  from 
banks  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
members  a  part  of  the  market  price 
at  least  on  delivery  so  that  they 
wouldn’t  have  to  wait  so  long  for 
their  returns. 

I  overlooked  one  point. 

Said  the  bankers.  “We  will  accept 
the  insurance  policy  as  the  basis  for 
loans  if  the  insurance  company  will 
insure  delivery.” 

Said  the  insurance  officials:  “We 
can  insure  anything  in  the  world  ex¬ 
cept  delivery  by  farmers  to  their  own 
marketing  associations.” 

The  negotiations  stopped  right 
there. 

No  One  Willing  to  Lend 

Even  the  G-overnment  wouldn’t 
finance  us.  We  tried  the  War  Fin¬ 
ance  Corporation.  We  tried  the  in¬ 
termediate  Credit  Banks.  We  tried 
the  Northwest  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation.  We  tried  the  commer¬ 


cial  banks.  It  was  always  the  same 
old  story.  Something  like  the  tale  of 
catching  the  rat  to  feed  the  cat  in 
order  to  kill  and  skin  the  cat  to  feed 
the  rat. 

If  our  potatoes  had  been  housed  in 
warehouses  that  could  meet  the  spe¬ 
cifications  of  the  Federal  Warehouse 
Act  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture;  if  our  warehousemen 
were  all  highly  trained  and  licensed 
potato  warehousing  specialists;  if 
any  evidence  could  be  furnished  that 
potatoes'kept  in  winter  storage  with¬ 
out  spoiling  and  shrinking  away;  if 
potatoes  were  not  a  semiperishable 
product;  if — then  the  matter  might 
be  taken  under  serious  and  grave 
consideration  to  determine  whether 
or  not  our  warehouse  receipts  could 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  loans  and  ad¬ 
vances. 

Well,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
only  one  warehouse  in  Minnesota 
that  can  actually  meet  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  Warehouse 
Act.  There  are  probably  a  few  more 
in  Maine.  Every  potato  shipped  out 
of  Maine  and  Minnesota  between  the 
months  -of  November  and  June  is  a 
storage  potato  and  no  one  has  ever 
complained  about  its  quality.  The 
best  seed  stock  is  shipped  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  February  and  March  and  all  of 
it  comes  from  the  storage  bins  in  the 
houses  on  the  track  or  from  pits  and 
cellars  on  the  farm.  The  best  grades 
of  Irish  potatoes  in  this  country  have 
gone  on  the  markets  under  the  Goph¬ 
er  brand  of  the  Minnesota  Exchange, 
the  Pine  Tree  brand  of  the  Maine 
Exchange,  the  Chief  Petoskey  brand 
of  the  Michigan  Exchange  and  the 
Red  Star  brand  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia  Exchange. 

But  we  borrowed  no  money  and 
our  growers  secured  no  advances. 
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They  waited  a  long  time  for  their 
money  and  the  longer  they  waited 
the  madder  they  got.  That’s  Factor 
Number  Three. 

Can  big,  efficient,  capable,  honest 
and  brainy  men  be  obtained  right  off 
the  bat  to  run  these  commodity  mar¬ 
keting  organizations  that  are  built 
up  fast  by  high-pressure  methods? 
Where  do  you  look  for  such  men? 
That’s  Problem  Number  Four. 

In  practically  every  large  business, 
particularly  of  the  corporate  type, 
the  management  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals  who  have 
climbed  through  the  ranks  by  virtue 
of  their  ability.  No  sudden  pressure 
of  big  business  and  its  vexing  prob¬ 
lems  is  put  on  a  large,  cumbersome, 
inexperienced  board  of  directors. 

The  Curse  of  Disloyalty 

In  the  Minnesota  Exchange  an 
executive  board  sat  in  almost  con¬ 
stant  session,  unable  to  cope  with 
the  problems  that  came  up  and  un¬ 
willing  to  allow  the  management  to 
work  out  these  problems. 

A  very  careful  executive  of  the 
Maine  Exchange,  for  whom  I  can 
vouch  in  every  way,  wrote  me  that 
the  failure  of  that  Exchange  was  due 
to  “divided  authority  which  fostered 
incompetence,  and  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  almost  constant  session 
minus  a  grain  of  business  acumen.” 

Is  it  possible  to  get  big  men  out  of 
the  competitive  trade  capable  to  head 
these  organizations  and  expect  them 
to  change  their  views  and  notions 
overnight?  Will  such  men  be  loyal 
to  their  new  institutions? 

As  a  general  rule  men  in  the  trade 
oppose,  and  naturally  so,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  farmers’  coooperative  mar¬ 
keting  organizations  which  handle 
their  products.  It  takes  their  bread 


and  butter  away.  When  these  men, 
then,  come  into  the  associations  to 
run  them  there  may  be  some  fear  on 
-the  part  of  the  members  that  it  isn’t 
exactly  altruism  which  causes  them 
to  give  up  their  own  well-established 
private  businesses  and  manage  the 
affairs  of  competitors.  The  history  of 
large  cooperative  marketing  associa¬ 
tions  is  marked  with  the  milestones 
of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  employ¬ 
ees. 

What  about  the  loyalty  of  the 
members  themselves? 

The  records  of  the  Minnesota  Ex¬ 
change  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  if  every  member  had 
delivered  every  bushel  he  produced 
as  pledged  on  the  marketing  con¬ 
tracts,  the  Exchange  would  have 
handled  nearly  20,000  cars  instead  of 
10,000,  its  operating  expenses  would 
have  been  cut  in  two  and  the  returns 
to  the  growers  would  have  been 
doubled.  How  to  secure  and  hold  the 
loyalty  of  the  members  of  a  large 
cooperative  marketing  association, 
before  the  organization  can  prove 
what  it  can  do,  is  Problem  Number 
Five,  and  the  keystone  of  the  whole 
business. 

New  Methods  Needed 

It  is  true  that  the  failures  of  the 
Minnesota  and  Maine  exchanges  are 
bitter  pills  to  swallow,  not  only  for 
the  farmers  but  for  those  who  or¬ 
ganized  the  exchanges.  But  neither 
the  farmers  nor  the  rest  of  us  must 
get  discouraged. 

The  cooperative  marketing  move¬ 
ment  is  sound.  It  is  practical.  It 
can  be  made  to  succeed.  It  will  have 
to  be  revamped  along  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  lines.  The  organizations  will 
have  to  be  formed  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  will  have  to  start  carefully  and 
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slowly,  and  grow  and  build  from  the 
ground  up,  until  they  reach  the  peaks 
of  efficiency  and  performance. 

President  Coolidge  has  expressed 
it  as  well  as  anything  I  have  seen  in 
print. 

“It  is  particularly  to  be  desired 
that  our  agricultural  organizations 
be  placed  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
basis  of  the  utmost  stability  and  se¬ 


curity.  This,  I  am  convinced,  we 
shall  best  accomplish  by  develop¬ 
ing  the  broadest  and  soundest  pro¬ 
grams  of  cooperative  marketing.  I 
want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  am  no 
believer  in  any  magical  attributes  of 
the  cooperative  proceedings.  I  want 
society  as  a  whole  to  help;  but  I 
want  the  farmers  to  do  their  share, 
and  I  warn  them  that  this  will  be 
the  lion’s  share.” 


“And  now,  Emily,  we  enter  territory 
which  is  in  the  condition  of  the  ice-age.” 

“Oh,  Maximilian,  and  you  have  come 
out  without  overcoat!” 

Meggendorfer  Elaetter,  Munich. 


•  ewviU* 

Foreman — “Come  away,  quickly.  We 
are  digging  up  the  wrong  street.” 

Pele  Mele,  Paris 
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Hemp  in  Western  Canada 

By  Development  Branch,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal 


CONSIDERABLE  progress  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  Canada  in  1925  to¬ 
wards  the  creation  of  a  hemp 
industry  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  products  which  are  now 
imported  into  this  country  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  some  five  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  Experimentation  with  hemp 
growing  in  Western  Canada  was  well 
under  way  and  progressing  very 
favorably  before  the  war,  but  in  the 
upheaval  which  followed  progress  in 
this  work  came  to  an  end.  Of  re¬ 
cent  years,  however,  vigorous  efforts 
in  this  connection  have  been  prose¬ 
cuted  by  both  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  and  the  results  of  these  efforts 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  hemp 
industry  in  Western  Canada  can  be 
made  a  commercial  and  industrial 
s  <ccess. 

When  in  the  annual  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  a  bounty  of  $50,000  was  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  administration  of  the 
Hemp  Bounties  Act,  the  Federal  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture,  speaking  in  Par¬ 
liament,  stated  that  there  was  no 
question  of  the  ability  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces  to  grow  hemp.  What  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  few 
years  by  the  Dominion  Government 
on  their  experimental  farms  in 
Western  Canada  and  by  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Pacific  Railway  at  its  demonstra¬ 
tion  farm  at  Tilley,  Alberta,  goes  to 
substantiate  this. 

Satisfactory  on  Irrigated  Land 

According  to  the  Development  En¬ 
gineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 


way,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  fine 
stands  of  hemp  can  be  grown  in  cer¬ 
tain  districts  of  Western  Canada. 
The  Railway’s  experiments  have 
centred  in  the  irrigated  districts  of 
Southern  Alberta,  which  of  recent 
years  have  come  very  much  to  the 
fore  as  producers  of  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover,  there  being  every  reason  to 
believe  that  land  which  has  been 
under  these  crops  will,  due  to  the 
extensive  aeration,  prove  ideal  for 
hemp  growing.  Experiments  in  grow¬ 
ing  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  and 
the  1925  stand  on  the  Tilley  farm, 
which  is  situated  in  the  Eastern  Ir¬ 
rigation  Block,  was  a  very  fine  one. 
At  the  same  time  the  Chief  of  the 
Fibre  Division  of  the  Dominion  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  stated  that 
the  hemp  grown  on  the  experimental 
farms  in  Western  Canada  in  1925 
compared  very  favorably  with  the 
same  year’s  crop  in  Eastern  Canada. 
This  official,  in  company  with  an'  ex¬ 
pert  hemp  grower  from  Ontario,  in¬ 
spected  the  Tilley  crop  and  super¬ 
vised  its  further  handling,  and  de¬ 
clared  the  stand  and  quality  there 
the  best  he  had  seen  for  some  time. 

Whilst  Government  and  railway 
authorities  have  for  some  time  been 
satisfied  as  to  the  possibilities  of  raw 
production  in  Western  Canada,  a 
problem  which  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  developing  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  that  of  preparation, 
economically  and  efficiently,  of  the 
fibre.  Before  hemp  fibre  becomes 
marketable  or  even  available  for  use 
as  a  raw  material,  the  fibre  must  be 
separated  from  the  wood  of  the  straw 
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by  a  process  known  as  retting.  This 
is  usually  left  to  be  done  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  rain  or  dew  after  the  crop 
has  been  cut,  but  this  method  is  not 
always  reliable  in  all  parts  of  the 
West,  where  rain  and  dew  are  often 
negligible  and  uncertain  factors 
about  the  time  of  cutting. 

Ready  for  Commercial  Manufacture 

The  experiments  carried  out  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  on  the  irrigated  lands  of 
Alberta  retting  can  be  accomplished 
without  the  necessity  of  transporting 
the  hemp  from  the  place  where  it 
was  grown.  The  hemp  question  in 
Southern  Alberta  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  commercial  manufacture 
is  the  next  step,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
capital  will  become  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  industry  in  this 
area,  efforts  towards  which  end  are 
being  seriously  made  at  the  present 
time. 

The  actual  growing  of  hemp  has 
likewise  been  long  proven  feasible  in 
Manitoba,  and  in  1925  some  563 
acres  were  sown  to  hemp  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  in  addition  to  numerous  small¬ 
er  plots  grown  by  farmers  for  their 
individual  requirements.  In  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  activity  in  Manitoba  to¬ 
wards  the  establishment  of  a  plant 
to  utilize  this  product  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  binder  twine,  but  this  has 
not  yet  actually  eventualized.  The 
problem  of  retting  would  not  seem 
to  have  been  quite  satisfactorily 
settled  here  and  further  experiments 
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are  to  be  made  with  the  1925  crop 
this  spring.  If  these  are  successful 
and  the  economic  production  of  the 
raw  material  is  satisfactory,  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  taken  for  manufacture 
into  binder  twine. 

Industrial  Establishment  Within 

Sight 

Altogether  1925  saw  definite  pro¬ 
gress  made  towards  the  assured  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  hemp  industry  in 
Western  Canada,  and  with  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Government  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  united  in  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  matter,  actual  manu¬ 
facturing  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
within  measurable  distance.  This 
will  mean  the  inauguration  of  the 
manufacture  in  the  area  of  a  number 
of  products  for  which  a  big  demand 
already  exists,  and  which  at  the 
present  time  is  satisfied  only  by  for¬ 
eign  importations,  the  principal 
among  them  being  rope,  cordage, 
fishing  lines,  twine  and  bags. 

The  possibilities  of  such  an  in¬ 
dustry  to  Western  Canada,  even  dis¬ 
regarding  future  expansion,  are 
enormous.  Dressed  and  undressed 
hemp  products,  such  as  twines  and 
cordages  of  all  kinds,  are  imported 
into  the  Dominion  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  $5,000,000  annually.  Binder 
twine  is  brought  in  each  year  to  a 
value  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  the 
higher  grades  of  which  could  be 
manufactured  from  hemp.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason 
now  why  Western  Canada  should  not 
have  this  valuable  market  for  her 
own  territory. 
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Growing  Hardy  Phlox 

Contributed  by  the  Guelph  Horticultural  Society 


HAVE  chosen  this  subject  be- 

I  cause  you  will  agree  with  me 
that,  in  popularity,  it  is  the  one 
flower  without  which  you  cannot 
easily  make  your  garden.  It  is  truly 
the  mainstay  of  the  garden  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall.  I  could  not 
imgaine  a  garden  without  Phlox,  not 
only  because  of  its  invaluable  place 
in  the  sequence  of  continuous  bloom, 
but  also  of  its  value  in  composing 
color  effects,  where  it  probably  has 
a  greater  range  of  usefulness  than 
any  other  perennial.  This  is  due  to 
its  showiness,  with  its  big,  erect 
panicles  of  bloom  that  can  be  massed 
with  superb  effect,  and  then  too  its 
long  blooming  period,  and  to  the 
purity  and  intensity  of  its  number¬ 
less  different  shades  of  pink,  laven¬ 
der,  purple,  and  some  desirable 
shades  of  crimson  and  vermillion, 
not  to  mention  the  splendid  white 
varieties  that  are  perhaps  the  most 
useful  of  all  as  peacemakers  between 
the  other  colors.  As  much  as  I  like 
phlox  and  as  much  as  I  prefer  its 
usage  in  the  garden,  I  realize  that 
gardens  can  be  very  easily  spoiled 
entirely  by  the  application  of  unde¬ 
sirable  shades  of  phlox,  which  are  so 
easily  purchased  through  the  seed- 
man’s  misguiding  descriptions  of  the 
pinks  and  reds,  which  invariably 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  disliked  of 
all  colors,  namely  “Magenta.” 

But  why  do  you  even  tolerate  Ma¬ 
genta  in  your  garden  when  it  shows 
up?  And  you  know  you  do.  A  simple 
plant  of  Magenta  phlox  in  bloom  will 
spoil  what  otherwise  would  be  the 
most  beautiful  garden.  I  cannot  write 


too  strongly  on  this  subject,  for  I 
have  repeatedly  visited  gardens 
where  the  owner  admits  that  the 
magenta  colors  are  hideous,  but  yet 

I  come  back  the  next  year  and  find 
the  same  undesirable  phlox  in  the 
garden.  I  believe  I  will  do  more 
good  in  this  article  by  giving  the 
ideal  selection  of  Phlox,  than  with 
any  other  part  of  this  subject,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  with  the  up-to-date 
culture.  Invariably,  phlox  plants  are 
kept  entirely  too  long  growing  in 
our  gardens,  for  few  realize  that  the 
newer  varieties  are  in  quality  so 
far  ahead  of  the  phlox  of  years  ago 
that,  if  they  knew  them,  they  would 
quickly  discard  every  present  phlox 
they  have.  The  old  phlox  are  al¬ 
ways  small  in  size  and  grow  too  tall 
that  to  me  they  appear  more  like 
weeds  than  a  flower.  The  newer 
sorts  are  sturdy,  compact,  with  truss¬ 
es  and  individual  flowers  of  splendid 
size.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful 
improvements  in  size  and  color,  they 
have  been,  and  still  are,  many  sorts 
introduced  glaring  and  offensive  in 
color.  Inexcusably  so,  when  one  con¬ 
trasts  them  with  incomparable 
beauty  of  “Dawn”  or  “Elizabeth 
Campbell.”  I  shall  therefore  go  in¬ 
to  great  detail  in  my  selection  of 
varieties  to  tell  you  which  sort  you 
should  not  grow,  more  so  than  the 
sorts  to  be  grown.  Phloxes  belong 
strictly  to  the  hardy  border,  and 
while  they  are  used  so,  at  times  in 
solid  beds  by  themselves,  I  always 
feel  that  they  are  placed  wrong  when 
I  see  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
clump  more  than  six  plants  of  any 
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one  kind  in  the  border,  and  person¬ 
ally,  I  prefer  three  plants  of  a  kind, 
but  I  repeat  them  often  enough.  In 
planning  any  border,  one  must  quick¬ 
ly  realize  that  the  most  popular  and 
most  showy  subjects  are  such  of 
which  ninety  per  cent,  flower  in 
June,  and  I  have  often,  gardeners 
tell  me,  when  they  ask  me  to  help 
them  in  arranging  their  borders, 
that  they  want  plenty  of  Iris,  Paeon- 
ies,  Delphinium,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Oriential  Poppies,  etc.,  and  when  you 
begin  to  figure  it  out  you  come  to 
realize  that  such  a  border  would  only 
be  in  bloom  from  the  end  of  May  to 
the  end  of  June.  While  we  all  want 
the  glory  in  our  garden  in  June,  we 
do  not  like  to  see  our  border  empty 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  when 
we  come  to  select  our  subjects  that 
could  possibly  flower  in  August  we 
find  that  we  have  but  few  that  are 
desirable,  and  with  these  few  we 
must  make  our  border  gay.  Now, 
Phlox  is  one  of  the  gayest  subjects 
for  August,  and  in  order  to  have  the 
border  appear  full  of  flowers,  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  phloxes,  distribut¬ 
ed  evenly,  all  through  the  border. 
When  we  make  our  selection,  we 
must  carefully  bear  in  mind  the 
qualifications  of  each  sort,  for  some 
are  quite  early  in  bloom,  others  a 
little  later,  and  still  others  very  late, 
and  again  we  must  consider  their 
height;  some  are  quite  dwarf,  not 
more  than  18  inches  in  height,  while 
others  are  24,  and  still  others  from 
20  to  36  inches  in  height.  I  shall  go 
into  detail  on  this  subject  in  my 
“Ideal  Selection  of  Sorts.” 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM  SUC¬ 
CESSFULLY  :  It  seems  that  every¬ 
one  takes  it  for  granted  that  phloxes 
requires  no  care  at  all,  for,  when  I 
ask  questions,  What  do  you  do  for 


phloxes?  The  answer  always  returns 
“Nothing,”  and  yet,  everyone  asks 
me,  “Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong 
with  my  phloxes?”  First  of  all  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  then  they  turn 
brown,  and  by  the  end  of  June  I  have 
no  leaves  at  all.  The  flowers  do  not 
look  healthy,  and  my  answer  always 
is:  “How  do  you  expect  that  plant  to 
do  differently  when  you  know  that 
you  have  neglected  it?”  You  call 
your  troubles  “mildew”  or  “rust”  but, 
in  reality,  it  is  simply  not  knowing 
what  the  plant  requires.  You  can 
grow  absolutely  healthy  phloxes, 
which  always  look  luxuriant,  and 
always  flower  perfectly,  but  you  must 
look  after  them.  To  begin  with,  we 
must  know  that  phloxes  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  in  either  partial  or  solid  shades, 
that  they  will  not  do  well  in  the 
vicinity  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  that 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow  must  be 
especially  made,  or  naturally  ideal 
for  them.  Now,  what  is  the  ideal  soil? 
Phlox  loves  a  cool  soil.  “What  do 
you  mean  by  a  cool  soil?”  you  say. 
My  answer,  “A  soil  which  will  re¬ 
main  cool  in  the  hottest  of  summer.” 
What  will  produce  just  such  quality 
in  soil?  First  of  all  moisture,  se¬ 
cond  leaf  mould  and  clay.  Let  us 
consider  these  two  points  separately. 
Moisture;  this  we  can  produce 
through  artificial  watering,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  can  add  the  leaf 
mould  and  clay  to  our  soil  so  that, 
when  we  water,  it  is  retained  for  the 
plant.  The  best  material  to  place  in 
the  soil  to  hold  the  moisture  is  “turn¬ 
ed  over  sod”  and  well  decayed  stable 
manure.  For  this  reason,  if  you  have 
any  trouble  with  your  hardy  phloxes, 
as  described  previously,  lift  them  in 
October  and  make  your  bed  over  en¬ 
tirely;  throw  out  all  soil  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  inches,  and  place,  first  of 
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all,  in  the  bottom  a  solid  layer  of 
sod  turned  over;  then,  upon  this, 
three  inches  of  well  decayed  stable 
manure  and  tread  it  down;  then  se¬ 
cure  some  good  soil  from  your  vege¬ 
table  garden  and  mix  it  about  one- 
third  with  the  best  of  leaf  mould, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  and  now 
you  are  ready  to  replant  your  phlox. 
In  replanting  you  should  divide  the 
old  plants,  no  matter  how  young  they 
are.  And  in  dividing  try  to  discard 
that  portion  of  the  plants  which  was 
the  centre  before,  so  that  the  new 
plants  have  been  taken  from  the 
very  outside  of  the  old  plants.  You 
will  say,  “How  large  should  this  new 
plant  be?”  If  you  still  have  retain¬ 
ed  the  old  stalks,  try  to  have  enough 
in  a  clump  so  that  two  of  the  old 
stalks  remain.  Remove  every  bit  of 
soil  attached  to  the  old  plant  before 
resetting  it  into  the  new  soil;  do  not 
set  it  deep,  but  keep  the  crown  near 
the  surface  with  fully  three  inches 
of  solid  leaf  mould.  Every  spring 
and  every  fall,  these  plants  must  re¬ 
ceive  additional  application  of  leaf 
mould  on  top,  because  leaf  mould 
does  not  admit  the  heat,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  roots  are  always  cool. 
Phlox  does  not  succeed  without  wa¬ 
tering,  but  watering  must  take  place 
every  day,  and  particularly  when 
they  come  into  bloom.  I  will  admit 
that  weather  conditions  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  mildew,  and  this  occurs  af¬ 
ter  a  sudden  change  from  cloudiness 
to  sunshine. 

A  very  effective  remedy  against 
mildew  is  the  spraying  with  fungine, 
and  this  should  be  applied  once  a 
week  from  the  moment  that  the 
plants  come  through  the  ground  un¬ 
til  they  are  finished  blooming  and 
in  spraying  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
spray  only  from  the  top,  but  one 


should  have  a  sprayer  with  which 
the  plant  can  be  sprayed  from  the 
bottom  up.  If  you  follow  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
magnificent  phloxes  in  your  garden. 
No  phloxes  should  remain  longer  in 
the  garden  without  being  divided, 
than  three  years,  and  then  the  bed 
should  be  made  entirely  over  again, 
just  as  at  first.  So  many  people 
come  to  me  and  tell  me,  “How  is  it 
that  beautiful  pink  phloxes  planted 
a  few  years  ago  have  all  turned  ma¬ 
genta?”  This  is  due  to  several 
causes,  one  is  that  your  soil  natur¬ 
ally  contains  iron,  and  this  will  turn 
any  pink  colored  flower  into  blue  or 
magenta,  the  second  cause  is,  that 
the  plant  has  been  so  long  in  the 
same  spot  that  the  soil  has  become 
impoverished,  and  then  the  phlox 
will  turn  magenta,  or  the  soil,  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  is  dry,  hard,  and  void  of 
humus,  and  this  will  turn  any  phlox 
into  magenta.  No  seed  pods  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
plant,  and  if  the  panicles  are  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  the  flower  head 
becomes  poor  looking,  most  of  the 
varieties  will  break  out  again  and 
produce  additional  flowers,  say  in 
September.  I  would  suggest  the 
plant  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  en¬ 
tirely,  and  give  it  a  top  dressing  of 
bone  meal,  because  it  is  then  engag¬ 
ed  in  producing  the  new  flower  heads 
for  next  year,  and  the  food  at  that 
time  is  of  more  value  than  at  any 
other. 

HOW  TO  PROPAGATE.  Phlox 
can  be  propagated  in  four  distinct, 
different  ways,  namely,  1,  from  seed; 
2,  from  dividing  the  crown;  3,  from 
cutting  the  top;  4,  from  root  cut¬ 
tings. 

FROM  SEED:  This  method  is 
only  of  value  to  the  one  who  is  try- 
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ing  to  produce  some  new  color  or 
better  sort,  because  phlox  seed  never 
reproduce  true  from  seeds.  You  may 
have  only  one  sort  of  phlox  in  your 
garden,  and  you  may  save  your  own 
seed  and  sow  it,  the  result  of  one 
hundred  plants  would  be  that  not  a 
single  one  would  be  like  the  parent; 
that  there  would  be  one  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  and  that  ninety-five  of 
them  would  be  magenta.  But  if  you 
succeed  to  produce  one  seedling  plant 
superior  to  what  you  have  had,  you 
have  done  mighty  well.  The  best 
seed  are  those  only  which  you  save 
yourself  from  your  plant.  I  would 
suggest  not  to  take  the  seed  from  the 
hull  but  to  sow  it,  hull  and  all  in 
the  month  of  October,  in  a  well  pre¬ 
pared  bed,  and  rake  it  into  the  sur¬ 
face,  cover  the  bed  but  lightly  with 
litter  of  straw,  for  the  seed  must 
freeze  in  order  to  germinate.  They 
will  come  up  the  following  spring 
and  flower  the  same  summer,  but  of 
course,  produce  only  one  stalk  and 
do  not  grow  to  their  natural  height. 
Invariably  they  flower  when  only 
twelve  inches  high.  The  undesirable 
sorts  should  be  immediately  pulled 
out  and  destroyed  after  they  have 
bloomed,  and  in  lifting  them  care 
must  be  taken  that  not  a  particle  of 
the  root  remains  in  the  ground,  for 
the  least  bit  of  root  left  will  grow 
again  and  reproduce  what  has  been 
there  before.  This  leads  me  also  to 
go  back  to  the  culture  and  to  say  that 
“Whenever  you  remove  any  of  the 
magenta  phloxes,  you  must  be 
mighty  sure  that  every  tiny  little 
root  has  been  taken  from  the  soil,” 
for  here  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
you  have  continuously  magenta 
phloxes  in  your  garden,  and  yet  you 
say,  “I  planted  nothing  but  pink 
phloxes  here.” 
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FROM  DIVIDING  THE  CROWN: 
When  should  this  be  done?  Either  in 
the  fall  directly  after  the  plants  are 
through  blooming,  or  in  the  early 
Spring  as  they  come  through  the 
ground.  You  should  use  either  a 
sharp  knife,  or  a  hatchet  if  the  clump 
is  large.  By  using  a  hatchet,  we 
first  divide  it  entirely  through  the 
center  to  make  two  halves ;  we  then 
divide  each  half  again  in  the  same 
fashion,  and  when  we  have  the 
quarters  we  take  out  that  part  which 
was  closest  to  the  centre  and  discard 
it  entirely;  the  rest  wo  divide  to  suit 
our  purposes.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
new  divisions  too  small  than  too 
large.  I  deplore  the  fact  that  most 
gardeners  prefer  clumps  in  their 
garden,  and  I  believe  that  this  de^ 
sire  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
look  for  masses  instead  of  a  dot  here 
and  there,  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
create  these  masses  by  planting  the 
small  division,  and  many  of  them 
close  enough  together,  and  then  the 
plant  will  grow  much  better  and 
give  us  much  finer  flowers,  and  no 
one  knows  but  what  we  have  clumps 
growing  in  the  garden.  You  can  no 
more  crowd  plants  and  confine  them 
to  close  quarters  and  expect  them  to 
prosper  than  you  can  do  it  with  the 
human  family,  we  should  really  have 
such  tender  thoughts  for  our  child¬ 
ren  in  the  garden.  The  foregoing 
suggestions  should  not  be  necessary 
from  me,  but  I  believe  that  while 
MOST  GARDENERS  have  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  plants  at  heart,  they  do 
not  know  these  little  things  which 
are  so  important. 

FROM  CUTTINGS  FROM  THE 
TOP.  This  method  we  resort  to 
mainly  when  we  want  to  increase  a 
certain  beautiful  sort,  of  which  our 
stock  is  very  small,  and  we  are  anx- 
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ious  to  have  lots  more.  It  is  used 
a  great  deal,  by  nurserymen  and  pre¬ 
ferred  by  them  to  any  other  method, 
for  the  young  plants  are  always  clean 
and  healthy  and  in  two  years  pro¬ 
duces  its  finest  cluster  of  flowers  and 
enough  of  them  to  make,  without 
doubt,  the  best  show  in  the  gardens. 
Amateurs,  as  a  rule,  look  upon  the 
word  “cutting”  as  an  impractical 
practice  for  them,  for  they  feel  that 
one  has  to  be  a  professional  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  it,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  truth.  You  can  do  it  easily  and 
be  more  successful  than  a  profession¬ 
al.  Now,  what  is  required  in  order 
to  grow  phlox  from  cuttings  success¬ 
fully?  First,  a  cold  frame.  Second, 
a  flat  (a  shallow  box).  Third,  sharp 
building  sand.  This  is  the  way  it  is 
done;  in  the  month  of  May,  when 
our  phloxes  are  about  six  inches 
above  the  ground,  we  get  a  flat  and 
fill  it  up  to  within  one  inch  from  the 
top  with  pure,  sharp  building  sand; 
We  place  it  on  a  table  in  a  cool  room, 
either  a  working  shed  or  garage,  or 
wherever  we  wish  the  work  done. 
We  go  to  our  plants  in  the  garden 
armed  with  a  sheet  of  newspaper 
which  has  been  thoroughly  soaked 
in  water,  and  we  cut  from  the  plant 
as  many  new  shoots  with  three  sets 
of  leaves  as  we  feel  that  we  can 
spare;  immediately  after  the  shoots 
are  cut,  we  place  them  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  roll  them  up,  so  that  these 
young  growth  are  kept  constantly 
moist  until  we  can  place  them  in  our 
flat  of  sand,  but,  before  this  is  done, 
they  are  prepared  in  our  cool  room 
by  cutting  slantwise  directly  across 
the  lowest  joint  of  leaves.  We  also 
shear  the  very  top  of  the  young 
leaves  on  the  crown  but  we  must  not 
remove  the  crown,  and  then  we  in¬ 
sert  these  cuttings  firmly  into  the 


sand  and  deep  enough  so  that  they 
are  almost  even  with  the  second 
joint  on  the  surface.  We  insert 
these  cuttings  close  enough  so  that 
they  touch  each  other,  and  when  we 
have  all  planted  we  place  the  flat 
in  the  cold  frame  and  cover  the  frame 
with  lath,  so  that  it  is  shaded  and 
that  the  air  can  enter. 

In  rainy  weather,  place  the  sash 
on  the  frame  to  keep  the  rain  from 
the  flat,  but  every  morning  we  water 
these  plants,  and  in  about  six  weeks 
we  find  them  fully  rooted.  We  then 
prepare  a  fairly  rich  bed  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  and  here  we  line  out 
the  young  plants  a  foot  apart.  By 
August  they  will  give  us  the  first 
bunch  of  flowers,  and  that  same  Fall 
they  will  be  ready  to  be  placed  in 
our  borders,  and  the  following  year 
we  can  expect  from  three  to  five 
strong  shoots,  attaining  their  full 
height  and  beauty.  With  this  method 
we  can  be  absolutely  sure  of  repro¬ 
ducing  the  exact,  same  sort.  This 
should  be  the  only  method  in  which 
to  propagate  the  phlox  called  “Miss 
Lingard”  which  is  so  frequently  used 
in  combining  it  with  the  Delphin¬ 
iums,  and  every  gardener  should 
know  that  it  is  a  distinct  species  of 
phlox,  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
regular  type  which  we  generally  em¬ 
ploy. 

FROM  ROOT  CUTTING.  About 
October  15th  lift  any  of  your  favorite 
phoxes,  wash  the  soil  off  to  expose 
all  roots,  and  then  with  a  sharp 
knife  cut  the  roots  within  an  inch 
of  the  crown;  then  set  the  plant  back 
again  into  the  soil  and  it  will  never 
show  that  you  have  even  touched  it, 
but  will  flower  as  usual.  There  are 
two  ways  to  treat  them.  If  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  cold 
frame — first  prepare  same  by  spad- 
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ing  the  soil  and  smoothing  it.  Next 
place  all  roots  on  a  board  and  cut 
them  just  like  the  cooks  do  noodles 
in  pieces  two  inches  long.  Then  sow 
these  cut  up  rootlets  on  the  top  of 
the  soil  in  the  cold  frame  fairly 
thick,  and  instead  of  covering  them 
with  soil  do  so  with  one  inch  of 
solid  building  sand  and  then  forget 
the  frame  until  freezing  weather  sets 
in.  At  that  time  fill  the  vacant  space 
in  the  frame  with  leaves,  put  on  the 
sash,  and  forget  all  until  April  1st 
of  next  year.  Then  go  to  the  frame, 
lift  the  sash,  remove  the  leaves, 
place  back  the  sash  and  from  then 
on  water  every  day.  Within  a  fort¬ 
night  after  this  you  will  find  the 
frame  just  choking  with  hundreds  of 
young  phlox  plants  coming  up.  These 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  frame 
until  May  15th,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  sash  must  be  taken  off:  entirely 
dur  >  g  the  day  and  replaced  again 
at  night. 

On  May  15th  the  young  plants  are 
r  ar  f  illy  lifted  and  planted  in  rows 
in  the  garden  and  each  plant  is  given 
a  foot  of  space.  By  July  these  young 
plants  on  single  stalks  are  about  15 
inches  high  and  are  crowned  with  a 
perfect  cluster  of  flowers.  Other 
stalks  come  then  from  the  roots  and 
so  even  these  young  plants  give  a 
con  star  t  display  of  flowers  from  July 
until  the  end  of  October.  At  that 
time  they  can  be  transferred  to  their 
permanent  quarters  and  by  doing  so 
will  the  following  year  show  the 
healthiest  specimens  of  phlox  plants 
with  five  to  eight  shoots,  bearing 
the  finest  cluster  of  flowers  that  any¬ 
one  can  wish  for.  In  fact,  at  no 
other  time  in  the  life  of  this  plant 
does  it  produce  as  perfect  a  flower 
as  then. 

Now  what  about  the  person  who 


has  no  cold  frame?  Well,  he  can 
have  his  fun  with  the  phlox  just  as 
well.  Let  us  go  back  in  our  story 
to  the  time  when  we  cut  off  the  roots 
of  the  old  plant,  and  then  continue 
as  follows:  Dig  a  shallow  trench 

tnree  inches  deep  in  the  garden,  and 
sow  in  this  trench  the  original  roots 
without  further  cutting  up.  Sow 
them  thin  and  cover  with  two  in¬ 
ches  of  building  sand.  Then  cover 
the  trench  with  six  inches  of  dry 
leaves  and  finally  hold  the  leaves  in 
place  with  corn  stalks  or  evergreen 
boughs. 

Remove  this  covering  about  April 
15th,  and  when  the  young  plants  are 
fairly  well  up  treat  them  exactly  as 
prescribed  for  the  ones  raised  in  a 
cold  frame.  Please  bear  in  mind 
that  this  method  of  root  propagation 
can  only  be  practiced  on  the  type  of 
phlox  known  botanieally  as  “Decus- 
sata,”  that  is,  the  popular  strain  of 
hardy  phloxes  with  its  fairly  round 
cluster  of  flowers. 

The  reason  that  I  mention  this  is 
because  in  every  up-to-date  garden 
one  finds  the  phlox  “Miss  Lingard.” 
This  very  variety  belongs  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  phlox,  namely  “P.  Suffro- 
ticosa”  and  being  so  it  does  not  re¬ 
spond  to  the  foregoing  method  of 
multiplication. 

Root  Propagation  should  give  us 
at  least  one  hundred  new  plants  from 
every  original  one  in  our  garden,  and 
from  very  large  clumps  as  many  as 
two  hundred  without  sacrificing  the 
original  plants. 

The  following  are  among  the  best 
phloxes: 

Dawn;  delicate  cream  pink;  30  in¬ 
ches. 

Elizabeth  Campbell;  rich  salmon 
pink;  2  feet  high. 
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Europe;  white  with  crimson  eye; 
3  feet  high. 

Mrs.  William  Jenkins;  pure  snow 
white;  3  feet  high. 

W.  C.  Egan;  dainty  soft  pink;  30 
inches  high. 

Goliath;  brilliant  red;  3%  feet 
high. 

Miss  Langard;  the  best  in  cultiva¬ 
tion;  white;  3  feet  high. 

At'his;  very  tail,  fine  salmon;  40 
inches  high. 


Dequeslin;  deep  rose,  edged  lilac; 
3  feet. 

Viking;  very  late,  soft  salmon 
rose;  24  inches  high. 

B.  Compte;  brilliant  rich  French 
purple;  3  feet  high. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer;  brilliant 
crimson;  30  inches  high. 

Pantheon;  salmon  rose;  3  feet 
high. 

Tapis  Blanc;  white;  18  inches 
high. 


A  Well- Pruned  Apple  Tree  in  a  Quebec  Orchard 
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The  Horticultural  Interests  in  Quebec 

By  T.  G-.  Bunting-,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Macdonald  College 


Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  Canada  is  locat¬ 
ed  within  a  radius  of  175  miles  of 
the  city  of  Montreal  with  Quebec  in 
the  east  and  Kingston  on  the  west. 
This  area,  about  300  miles  long  and 
and  100  miles  deep  is  a  rectangular 
one,  comprising  about  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  of  Canada.  Here  is 
the  great  industrial,  transportation 
and  financial  centre,  and  within  close 
range  are  some  of  the  greatest  hydro 
power  resources  of  the  world  in- 
cuding  the  mighty  tributaries  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  The  American 
Aluminum  Company  is  now  develop¬ 
ing  an  800.000  h.  p.  hydro  electrical 
plant  on  the  Saguenay  river  for  their 
immense  $100,000,000.00  industry 
which  is  being  centralized  in  Quebec. 
Since  the  war  Montreal  has  been 
undergoing  a  remarkable  industrial 
development  and  is  bound  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  rapidly  in  population 
and  in  wealth.  Besides  Montreal 
with  nearly  a  million  population, 
there  is  in  the  province  the  city  of 
Quebec  with  over  100.000,  four  cities 
of  over  25.000,  nine  of  over  10,000, 
ten  of  over  5.000  and  forty-three 
towns  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Most  of  these  cities  and 
towns  are  within  the  radius  and  area 
previously  referred  to. 

Every  year  there  are  hundreds, 
even  thousands,  of  car  loads  of  farm 
produce  shipped  into  Quebec  from 
other  provinces  and  from  the  United 
States.  Much  of  this  could  not  be 
produced  within  the  province,  but  a 
great  deal  of  it  could  be  grown  there 
with  mutual  advantage  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer.  The  ques¬ 
tion  might  well  be  asked  as  to  why 


this  situation  has  developed  and  why 
a  larger  supply  was  not  produced  at 
home?  The  chief  reason  has  been 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  the  cheap 
land  of  the  west  and  low  transpor¬ 
tation  rates  attracted  the  farmer  and 
settler  to  more  distant  fields  and  en¬ 
abled  him  to  ship  his  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  fruits  and  vegetabes,  to  this 
market.  In  some  cases  the  varie¬ 
ties  planted  here  were  not  hardy 
enough  or  in  other  respects  suited 
to  the  conditions  for  their  ultimate 
success.  Conditions  and  times  have 
changed.  Western  land  is  no  long¬ 
er  cheap,  labor  is  high  and  trans¬ 
portation  is  costly.  In  some  of  the 
longer  hauls  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  may  receive  now  as  much  or 
more  than  will  the  farmer  for  his 
product.  The  advantage  has  swung 
strongly  back  to  the  farmer  who  is 
near  or  convenient  to  his  market. 

These  changed  conditions  are  ex¬ 
emplified  in  figures  from  the  United 
States’  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  there 
had  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  during  recent  years,  yet  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  there  had  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  in  the  east¬ 
ern  and  northern  states  near  large 
centres  of  population. 

This  same  trend  could  be  seen  in 
eastern  Canada,  if  the  figures  were 
available.  It  is  particularly  noted 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Indeed 
a  great  revival  in  these  and  other 
lines  is  now  underway.  In  the 
fruit  industry  it  is  believed,  in  res¬ 
ponsible  quarters,  that  there  can  and 
should  be  a  great  increase  in  apple 
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production.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  relatively  cheap  land  well 
adapted  to  apple  culture  within  a 
short  distance  of  Montreal,  and  quite 
extensive  plantings  of  trees  are  now 
being  set  out.  In  November  of  last 
year  an  exhibition  was  held  in  Mon¬ 
treal  of  Quebec  apples,  and  this  was 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest 
apple  shows  ever  held  in  Canada, 
amply  demonstrating  the  capabilit¬ 
ies  of  the  province  in  this  respect. 
Quebec  apple  districts  are  fairly  well 
defined,  yet  capable  of  great  expan¬ 
sion,  and  with  their  close  proximity 
to  Montreal  and  the  British  market 
the  fruit  growers  are  in  a  most  fav¬ 
ored  position.  Canada  now  exports 
to  Great  Britain  one  or  two  million 
barrels  of  apples  annually,  very  few 
of  which  are  grown  in  this  province. 

A  notable  example  of  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  the  province  in  the  small 
orchard  is  shown  in  the  splendid 
record  of  103  Fameuse  trees  planted 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Indell  Waddell, 
Hemmingford,  Que.,  in  1888.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  years  these  trees 
have  produced  an  average  of  3% 
barrels  per  tree  which  have  sold  for 
an  average  of  $5.35  per  barrel.  The 
total  yield  from  the  103  trees  occupy¬ 
ing  2  1-3  acres  in  this  twelve  year 
period  has  been  over  4,200  barrels, 
which  have  sold  for  over  $22,500.00. 

The  situation  in  small  fruits  is 
somewhat  the  same  as  in  the  apple 
industry.  The  strawberry  and  the 
raspberry  are  the  leading  fruits  and 
grow  wild  over  a  large  area  of  the 
province.  Under  cultivation  they 
respond  with  large  yields  and  good 
returns,  the  value  in  many  cases  be¬ 
ing  from  $500.00  and  up  per  acre. 
The  province  is  not  now  supplying 
sufficient  for  the  home  market,  and 
large  quantities  are  shipped  in  from 


Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and  the 

•  f  .  ; 

United  States.  With  the  exception 
of  the  very  early  fruits  these  im¬ 
portations  could  be  produced  to  ad¬ 
vantage  at  home.  Increased  inter¬ 
est  is  being  taken  in  these  fruits  and 
the  growers  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  great  possibilities  that  lie  im¬ 
mediately  at  their  doors. 

The  blueberry,  classed  as  a  wild 
fruit,  grows  over  a  very  wide  area  in 
the  province  and  is  now  becoming 
of  considerable  commercial  import¬ 
ance.  One  district  having  shipped 
out  over  $250,000.00  of  this  fruit  in 
one  season,  and  many  carloads  are 
now  exported  to  the  United  States. 

The  vegetable  industry  is  also  un¬ 
dergoing  a  change.  Many  garden¬ 
ers  were  originally  located  on  land 
that  is  now  part  of  Montreal  and 
required  for  residences  and  thriving 
industries.  Some  of  these  garden¬ 
ers  have  retired  while  others  have 
moved  out  to  more  distant  lands,  and 
with  good  roads  and  motor  trucks, 
distance  has  no  serious  drawbacks. 
Among  the  gardeners,  most  of  whom 
are  French  Canadiens,  are  now  seen 
many  new-comers.  It  was  here  on 
the  island  of  Montreal  among  these 
French  Canadiens  that  the  Montreal 
melon  was  developed,  and  the  names 
of  Decarie  and  Gorman  are  famous 
even  yet  among  the  gardeners  for 
their  production  of  these  melons.  At 
one  time  Decarie  had  as  many  as  ten 
acres  of  melons  under  cultivation. 

The  province  contains  a  great  deal 
of  rich  muck  soil  that  only  requires 
drainage  and  intelligence  to  make  it 
extremely  productive,  and  certain 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  well  adapted 
to  it.  The  innumerable  towns  and 
small,  cities,  all  containing  well  paid 
and  satisfied  workers,  offer  a  splen¬ 
did  market  for  the  products  of  the 
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neighboring  farms.  The  greenhouse 
industry  is  one  of  considerable  di¬ 
mension  and  in  a  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion.  The  names  of  Legare,  McKenna 
and  Hall  of  Montreal,  the  Mount 
Bruno  Floral  Company,  St.  Bruno, 
the  Rouville  Greenhouses,  Rouge- 
mont,  and  Slack  Bros.,  Waterloo, 
stand  out  prominently  in  Canadian 
floriculture  and  vegetable  forcing. 

The  nursery  and  seed  business, 
while  not  so  large,  is  an  important 
one  and  offers  possibilities  to  the 
trained  and  skilled  man  or  woman 
who  desires  to  specialize  in  it.  With 
the  increasing  wealth  and  the  desire 
to  beautify  one’s  home  surroundings, 
there  will  be  an  ever  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  plant  material  and  seeds 
and  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
landscape  architect. 

Tobacco  is  another  important  as¬ 
set  of  the  province,  and  the  French 
Canadians  along  the  St.  Cesaire  river 
valley  have  developed  an  important 
industry  in  tobacco  growing.  “Le 
Canadian  Tobacq”  is  well  known  to 
many,  but  in  addition  there  is  a  large 
production  of  good  quality  cigar  leaf 
and  wrappers  grown,  and  judging  by 
the  present  importations  of  tobacco 
into  Canada,  the  industry  is  capable 
of  great  expansion. 

The  maple  sugar  industry  is  a 
specialized  one,  and  annually  the 
province  produces  about  $4,000,000 
worth  of  sugar  and  syrup.  Many 
maple  groves  are  now  being  better 
cared  for  and  managed  as  an  import¬ 
ant  farm  crop  of  increasing  value. 

A  few  words  should  be  written  in 
regard  to  the  climate  and  the  soil. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  winters  are 
severe  and  with  temperatures  rang¬ 
ing  to  25°  F.  and  35°  F.  below  zero 
on  occasions,  these  are  the  extremes. 
It  is  necessary  with  fruits  and  some 


of  the  ornamental  plants  to  restrict 
the  plantings  to  the  hardiest  variet¬ 
ies.  In  the  past,  too  often,  this  has 
not  been  done  and  the  result  has 
been  failure  and  disappointment. 
Now  with  better  knowledge  of  the 
limitations  in  this  respect  mistakes 
of  this  kind  are  seldom  made.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  produce  var¬ 
ieties  specially  adapted  to  Quebec 
conditions.  The  Newman  raspberry 
is  a  notable  case  of  this  kind.  The 
Fameuse  apple  undoubtedly  origin¬ 
ated  in  this  province  over  250  years 
ago,  and  the  McIntosh  originated 
within  the  past  century  only  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  province  at  Dun- 
dela,  Ont.  The  summers  although 
somewhat  short  have  much  sunlight, 
and  plants  of  all  kinds  grow  rapidly. 
Apples  such  as  the  Wealthy,  Famuese 
and  McIntosh  take  on  their  highest 
color  in  the  province,  and  are  un¬ 
excelled  by  any  other  apples  in  the 
world  for  flavor. 

The  soils  of  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  since  the  days  of 
Jacques  Cartier,  Champlain  and 
Frontenac  have  been  known  for  their 
fertility,  and  the  level  and  rolling 
lands  and  valleys  back  from  the 
river  are  equally  fertile.  There  is, 
however,  much  land  that  is  only  suit¬ 
ed  for  lumber  production.  Forestry 
represents  one  of  Quebec’s  great  na¬ 
tural  resources  and  unfortunately 
much  land  has  been  cleared  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  that  would  better 
have  been  left  in  trees.  Some  of  this 
land  is  now  being  re-forested  and 
much  more  could  be  planted  with 
suitable  trees  to  advantage. 

Horticultural  interests  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec  are  bound  to  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  in  the  future.  The 
advantages  are:  relatively  low  cost 
of  the  land;  low  cost  of  production; 
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convenience  to  markets,  both  the 
home  and  the  export  trade;  and  a 
soil  and  a  climate  that  will  produce 
many  fruits  and  vegetables  of  very 
high  quality.  In  fruits  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  plant  for  commercial  purposes 
those  varieties  that  are  known  to 


succeed,  other  varieties  may  be  ex¬ 
perimented  with  and  tried  with  care. 
With  increasing  population  and 
wealth,  the  ancient  province  of  Que¬ 
bec  is  in  an  enviable  position  in  Can¬ 
ada  from  the  standpoint  of  future 
production  and  markets. 


A  Section  of  the  Apple  Exhibit  held  in  Montreal  last  November 
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Correspondence  from  a  4  W  ealthy , 
Scotch,  Glengarry  Landlord  to 

his  City  Tenant 

By  L.  E.  G.,  ’24 


The  following  letters  appearing  from 
Month  to  Month  are  true  copies  of 
what  actually  took  place.  The  wealthy 
landlord,  who  is  a  bachelor  Scotchman 
from  Glengarry  County,  writes  to  his 
city  tenant.  He  intended  to  sell  the 
first  house  he  built,  but  had  to  rent 
instead.  On  a  visit  to  Western  Can¬ 
ada,  a  fortune  teller  had  told  him  in 
that  prairie  town  of  Calgary,  that  he 
would  have  three  failures  before  he 
would  attain  financial  success,  and 
that  all  these  failures  would  follow 
disappointment  in  love. 

Haunted  by  the  fortune  teller’s  story, 
he  set  out  in  life,  determined  to  make 
GOOD.  He  was  certainly,  first  of  all, 
disappointed  in  love,  for  his  lady-love 
deserted  him  to  marry  another,  leav¬ 
ing  him  doomed  to  bachelor  fate.  Then 
followed  the  three  financial  failures 
one  after  another  : — 

(1)  He  purchased  land  in  the  West 
and  the  bottom  fell  out. 

(2)  He  built  a  house  during  the  per¬ 
iod  of  the  Great  War,  amidst  the 
high  prices  of  labour  and  mater¬ 
ials  and  was  unable  to  sell,  nor 
could  he  obtain  sufficient  rent  to 
pay  more  than  the  interest  on 
the  mortgages. 

(3)  He  took  building  contracts  in 
Haileybury  after  the  forest  fires 

in  the  North,  in  which  towns  and 
villages  were  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  lost  money.  He  in¬ 


vested  at  the  same  time  in  min¬ 
ing  stock  of  the  “Wild  Cat 
Mine”  and  lost  again.  He  now 
calls  the  “Wild  Catters”  Rog¬ 
ues. 

LETTER  NO.  1. 

Haileybury  July  15  1923 
Mr.  R.  R.  Wilmoor — 

My  Dear  Frend — I  receved  yor  last 
letter  and  chek  for  the  month  off  Jun 
and  I  cindile  thank  yeu  for  paying  the 
Interest  onn  my  morgige  and  may  I 
ask  yew  too  tak  the  monnie  for  the 
shak  (This  is  an  old  shack  which  was 
in  the  back  yard)  and  your  reent  mon¬ 
nie  for  July  and  the  ballans  out  off 
Augests  reent  and  pay  my  taxes.  If 
you  plees  I  will  bee  verie  graitfell  too 
you  for  all  yor  trubel  I  am  geeting 
along  verie  well  up  hear  and  I  lik 
too  bee  hear  first  strait  there  is  all 
kinds  of  work  goying  onn  up  hear  and 
I  think  this  plais  will  bee  good  for  a 
few  years  there  seems  too  bee  all  kinds 
of  monnie  in  surkleation  up  hear,  I 
goot  my  feerst  hous  all  reedie  for 
plastering  and  my  second  one  nerlie 
started  so  I  am  having  my  shair  off 
the  work  (He  was  a  plasterer  by 
trade)  by  the  wav  I  am  suar  Mrs 
Wilmoor  was  glad  to  see  the  shak 
leaving  (The  shack  in  the  back  yard 
was  sold  by  the  tenant) 

With  best  regard  from 
J.  A.  McM. 
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“Third  Year  Journalism” 

The  Tearing  of  the  Green 

By  C.  Cox,  ’27 


How  the  Natal  Day  of  Ireland’s  Gentle 
Patron  Saint  was  fittingly  observ¬ 
ed  at  the  0.  A.  0. 

,  Visitors  to  the  famous  college  on  the 
hill  who  have  some  knowledge  of  Ire¬ 
land,  have  remarked  on  the  resemb¬ 
lance  of  the  classical  portals  of  the 
sandstone  Dining  Hall  to  the  more 
weathered  facade  of  Old  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin.  It  is  a  pity  that  these 
same  visitors  could  not  have  seen  this 
famous  New  World  building  on  the 
morning  of  March  17th,  when  it  was 
properly  decorated  with  a  swirling 
fringe  of  struggling  humanity,  a  little 
Irish  touch  that  must  have  made  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  any 
visitors  from  the  “Ould  Sod”. 

The  St.  Patrick’s  Day  “Tie  Fight”' 
has  become  something  of  an  institution 
at  the  Agricultural  College.  The  rules 
of  the  game,  or  rather  combat,  are 
simple.  Those  students  wearing  green 
ties  to  breakfast  must  defend  their 
adornments  against  the  vicious  attacks 
of  all  comers.  You  may  choose  your 
own  side  in  the  fracas.  The  affair  is 
entirely  informal,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  free  fight  in  general,  but 
there  is  no  compulsion  in  the  matter. 
You  may  be  a  “Wearer  of  the  Green” 
nr  “anti  Green”,  as  you  wish. 

At  8.00  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  anyone  passing  the  Dining  Hall 
would  have  noticed  nothing  unusual 
about  the  building.  At  that  moment  all 
was  quiet  and  peaceful.  In  fact,  the 
Hall  might  have  been  a  mausoleum 
for  all  the  life  the  casual  passerby 
might  see  about  the  place.  Then, 


promptly  at  8.01  a.m.  the  wide  doors 
were  swung  open  and  a  mob  of  strug¬ 
gling,  milling,  tearing  lunatics,  350 
strong,  burst  down  the  entrance  steps 
and  spread  over  the  surrounding  by¬ 
ways,  locked  in  conflict  desperate.  At 
first  the  battle  is  general.  Every  com¬ 
batant  grabs  and  tears  and  rips  at 
surrounding  ties  or  jerseys  hr  shirts  in 
a  glad  impersonal  way.  The  students 
surge  and  mill  about  in  a  body.  The 
snow  becomes  trampled;  shrubbery  is 
damaged  and  broken  down;  shreds 
and  fragments  of  garments  untidily 
litter  the  puddled  snow  in  cyclonic  dis¬ 
array.  Then  the  mob  concentrates 
with  morbid  interest  about  definite 
nucleii.  Outstanding  champions  of  rival 
classes  measure  their  bone  and  brawn 
with  one  another  in  desperate  personal 
conflict.  Less  dominant  grudges  are 
forgotten  when  the  giants  battle  one 
another,  or  possibly  the  matching  of 
a  strong  Jap  and  a  Jew  claims  the 
moimetary  attention  of  the  mob. 

“Fight  Fight!”  goes  up  the  cry. 
“Make  a  wider  ring!!” 

They  surge  about  the  choicer  bouts 
with  that  horrible  avid  curiosity  with 
which  a  mob  gathers  about  a  chance 
dog  fight  or  cattle  around  an  injured 
steer  left  stricken  in  their  midst.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  saving  vigor  and  vital¬ 
ity  about  these  human  conflicts.  Two 
masterless  men  will  rough  each  other 
and  hack  and  slam  and  scragg  each 
other  with  the  greatest  good-will  and 
good  humor  imaginable  until  one 
man’s  courage  and  willingness  outlasts 
his  strength  and  wind  and  he  is  led 
away  by  sympathizing  friends  with 
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little  left  to  him  but  his  good  name 
and  his  trousers. 

General  exhaustion,  but  not  until 
the  limit  of  young  manhood’s  physical 
endurance  has  been  actually  past, 
brings  the  celebration  to  a  weary  close 


and  the  combatants  limp  off  and 
count  their  honurable  scars,  and  take 
inventories  of  their  sadly  depleted 
wardrobes. 

And  all  this  for  the  honour  of  gentle 
St.  Patrick. 


ILLUSION 


“I  assure  you,  Alfred,  this  bridge  was 
much  larger  when  we  last  came  over  it, 
twenty  years  ago!” 

Pele  Mele,  Paris. 


“This  courting  couple  are  very  tire¬ 
some.  They  agree  on  everything.  I 
shan’t  come  out  with  them  again  until  they 
start  to  choose  the  furniture.  Things 
will  be  lively  then!” 

Meggendorfer  Blaetter,  Munich. 


As  Clarence  prepared  to  leave  the 
house  on  Sunday  evening  his  father  in¬ 
quired  : 

‘‘Where  are  you  going  to-night?” 

“I  am  on  my  way  to  worship,”  Clar¬ 
ence  replied. 

“I  know  that,”  said  father,  “but 
what’s  her  name?” 


Mr..  Henry  Ford  is  alleged  to  be  col¬ 
lecting  stories  about  his  famous  cars, 
with  a  view  to  publishing  them  in  book 
fcrm.  It  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  side¬ 
shaking  production. 
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Telephoning  Mac.  Hall 

By  D.  Putnam,  ’27 


Undoubtedly  the  most  popular  part 
of  Mills  Hall  is  that  portion  of  the 
lower  corridor  in  front  of  109  and  111, 
just  opposite  the  telephone  booth.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  supper  on  any  night, 
and  particularly  just  before  a  dance 
or  a  year  banquet,  that  part  of  the 
hallway  is  blocked  by  a  milling  mass 
of  students.  Anyone  not  versed  in 
Mills  Hall  customs  might,  on  approach¬ 
ing,  think  that  a  fight  was  in  progress, 
for  many  are  the  remarks,  encourag¬ 
ing  and  otherwise,  addressed  to  some¬ 
one  invisible  to  the  man  outside  the 
ring.  They  are  all  addressed  or  direct¬ 
ed  at  one  man,  however,  and  it  al¬ 
ways  takes  two  to  conduct  a  really 
respectable  fight. 

However,  the  door  of  the  ’phone 
booth  opens  suddenly  and  a  man 
emerges,  his  face  either  wreathed  in 
smiles  or  obscured  by  a  deep  frown, 
and  a  mad  scramble  ensues  to  fill  the 
place  he  has  just  vacated.  The  success¬ 
ful  claimant  shuts  the  door  and  silence 
ensues  long  enough  to  hear  him  say, 
“■8-3-3,  please,”  before  the  babble  of 
imprecations  and  admonitions  breaks 
out  again,  and  continues  until  the  next 
turn. is  called. 


There  are  some  men  who  think  they 
have  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  on  the 
telephone  and  drastic  steps  are  often 
taken  to  dislodge  them.  For  instance, 
after  about  15  minutes  of  impatient 
waiting  &  voice  booms  down  the  hall, 
“Mr.  -  wanted  on  the  up¬ 

stairs  telephone!”  and  the  luckless 
individual  emerges  to  dash  breathlessly 
upstairs  while  the  perpetrator  of  this 
ruse  calmy  takes  the  vacant  chair  be¬ 
fore  the  telephone. 

Other  and  more  drastic  methods, 
such  as  cans  of  water  thrown  through 
the  transom  are  also  used,  although  the 
Dean  frowns  mightily  upon  such  prac¬ 
tices.  Sometimes  after  about  half  an 
hour  of  'conversational  bliss,  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  booth  suddenly  realizes 
that  the  hubub  outside  has  subsided. 
This  is  exceedingly  suspicious,  and 
justly  so,  as  it  generally  means  that 
some  means  has  been  found  to  lock  the 
door  and  unless  he  can  most  persuasive¬ 
ly  induce  someone  to  let  him  out,  the 
date  he  has  just  made  will  go  unkept. 
However,  it  is  not  long  until  someone 
in  dire  need  of  telephone  comes  along 
and  in  a  few  seconds  is  heard  again, 
“Hello  Central,  8-3-3,  please.” 
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Our  Faculty 

By  A.  J.  Grisdale,  ’27 


I  wonder  what  a  lecturer  thinks 
about.  Who  knows?  Surely  they  are 
as  human  as  their  victims.  The  0.  A. 
C.,  it  seems,  is  blessed  with  an  unus¬ 
ually  small  percentage  of  those  curios¬ 
ities  called  the  “absent-minded  pro¬ 
fessor.”  How  often  do  we  see  one  of 
our  venerable  pedagogues  strolling 
along  the  street  with  one  foot  in  the 
gutter,  or  searching  frantically  in  his 
pockets  for  the  spectacles  which 
meanwhile  are  reposing  securely  on  his 
nose  Are  these  absent-minded  pro¬ 
fessors  a  popular  myth  or  is  it  merely 
that  we,  at  the  O.A.C.,  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  without  them? 

Even  so,  there  are  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  character  study  in  taking  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  college.  We  have  as  an 
example,  a  young  lecturer,  who  re¬ 
turning  late  from  a  party  the  night 
before,  did  not  have  time  to  prepare 
his  lecture.  He  rambles  on,  expound¬ 
ing  his  own  ideas  in  an  unsystematic 
and  profitless  manner.  This  is  a  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  affairs  and  his  stud 


ents  are  little  in  sympathy  with  him. 
Then  we  have  the  lecturer  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  work  and 
yet  cannot  “get  it  across”.  The  lectur¬ 
er  who,  in  a  pompous  and  self-import¬ 
ant  manner,  deals  with  the  most  trivial 
details  of  his  subject,  is  our  pet  aver¬ 
sion  ;  while  he  who  presents  his  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  sleep-wooing  monotone,  has 
only  himself  to  blame  for  his  class 
dozing,  no  matter  how  vital  may  be  the 
great  truths  he  is  bringing  forth.  Hare 
indeed  are  those  lecturers,  who  no 
matter  how  dry  the  subject,  can  hold 
the  individual  attention  of  their  class. 

However  our  sympathies  are  wholly 
with  the  professors.  No  matter  how 
bored  we  may  be,  the  lecturer  in  all 
probability,  is  even  more  so.  We  get 
more  or  less  variety  in  our  lectures, 
changing  as  we  do,  five  or  six  times 
during  the  -day.  The  professor  is  not 
so  fortunate.  He  lectures  on  the  same 
subject  day  by  day,  year  by  year.  I  re¬ 
peat,  our  sympathies  are  entirely  with 
the  staff. 


Learn  to  admire  rightly;  the  great  pleasure  of  life  is  that.  Note  what 
the  great  men  admired ;  they  admired  great  things :  narrow  spirits  admire 
basely,  and  worship  meanly. — Thackeray. 
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The  Good  Old  Days 

By  E.  H.  Garrard,  ’27 


Guelph,  Out.,  March  14. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Dave  Andrew, 
an  old  ’ll  student,  had  much  praise 
to  offer  as  regards  the  0.  A.  C.  of  to¬ 
day,  but  seemed  very  much  disgusted 
at  the  refinement  and  culture  shown 
by  the  present  students.  “Why,”  he 
said,  “you  students  don’t  know  3mu’re 
alive.  Now  if  you  have  lived  in  the 
good  old  days - .” 

“Exactly  what  do  you  mean?”  he 
was  asked. 

“Well,  for  instance  the  other  day  I 
witnessed  a  snowball  fight  between 
the  first  and  second  years.  It  was 
simply  pitiful.  In  the  old  days  there 
was  hardly  a  day  went  by  in  the  wint 
er  when  the  window  of  the  post  of¬ 
fice  wasn’t  broken  by  a  snowball.  We 
had  snowball  fights — real  fights,  too — 
all  over  the  place,  and  they  couldn’t 
stop  us.  Not  only  snowball  fights, 
either.  I  can  remember  participating 
in  a  fight  in  the  judging  pavilion, 
where  I  laid  out  old  Jack  Steckley 
•with  a  peavey !  Many  were  taken 
down  to  the  hospital  that  day  as  a 
result  of  wounds  from  pitch  forks  and 
crowbars.  Also  in  the  residence  every 
week  or  so  a  PANTON  would  raid  a 
HUNT  and  the  fight  would  last  for 
hours.  Water  was  the  main  weapon, 
and  T  have  seen  the  chairs  floating 
down  the  hall  after  the  battle.  Many 
a  time  I  have  gone  to  bed  with  the 
water  gurgling  an  inch  under  the 
mattress.  I  learned  to  swim  in  my 
room. 

Then  again,  take  the  matter  of 
meals.  At  present  you  remind  me  of 
a  lot  of  birds  waiting  to  have  the 
food  thrust  d~wn  your  throats.  We 


earned  what  we  eventually  received. 
Eatin  g  was  an  art  with  us.  What  with 
escaping  the  cockroaches  and  dodging 
the  buns  and  buckling  our  knives  on 
the  pastry,  you  can  imagine  we  de¬ 
served  some  food.  The  hard  pastry  is 
no  lie.  We  had  a  test  where  old  Buster 
Brown,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table 
in  Grub  Alley  used  to  throw  his  knife 
at  the  pie,  and  if  the  knife — a  keen 
blade  too — entered  the  pastry  he  would 
serve  it.  If  the  knife  bounced  off,  the 
pie  would  sail  out  of  the  window.” 

“Were  you  allowed  much  freedom?” 

“Well,  officially,  we  were  allowed 
one  night  a  week — unofficially,  six 
nights  a  week.  We  weren’t  allowed  to 
smoke  in  our  rooms,  we  weren’t  allow¬ 
ed  to  see  much  of  the  Mac.  Hall 
girls,  but  we  usually  did  our  smoking 
and  fussing  down  town.  At  night 
time  we  really  lived.  Why,  one  of 
our  nightly  duties  was  to  dump  the 
town  cop  into  the  old  horse  trough.  We 
used  to  spread  a  mixture  of  tar  and 
grease  on  some  of  the  darker  corners 
of  the  streets  and  would  hugely  enjoy 
some  fat  old  man  or  woman  doing 
their  best  to  get  up,  having  fallen  on 
their  nose.  Once  we  let  loose  three 
skunks  who  obediently  did  their  duty. 
Yes,  that  was  the  night  I  nearly  went 
to  jail  because  I  clapped  the  mayor 
on  the  back  and  hailed  him  as  my 
best  friend.  When  I  think  of  the 
barbecues  we  attended,  the  rough 
parties  we  went  to ;  when  I  think  of 
the  good  old  days  when  whiskey  was 
so  plentiful  that - .  V 

Here  the  interviewer  hushed  him  up 
— the  subject  was  becoming  too  painful 
altogether. 
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“Tea  and  Toast  for  Two,  Please” 

By  J.  E.  Blaney,  ’27 


We  look  up  from  our  easy  chair 
and  glance  over  the  top  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  we  are  holding  but  not  reading. 

‘‘Tea  and  toast  for  two,  please.” 

The  speaker  is  one  of  the  college 
boys  whose  “one  and  only”  has  con¬ 
sented  to  be  fed.  Presently  we  see 
them  sitting  in  a  couple  of  wicker 
chairs,  off  to  one  side  of  the  alcove, 
under  the  floor  lamp — with  the  lamp 
out.  They  are  talking  quietly  to  one 
another,  about  some  subject  or  other, 
an  interesting  topic,  surely,  judging  by 
the  animated  expression  on  his  face. 

The  door  creaks,  we  look  around, 
four  men  enter,  two  in  sweater  coats, 
one  badly  in  need  of  a  shave,  and  the 
fourth  wearing  a  pair  of  bed-room 
slippers. 

“This  table  will  do,  I  guess.” 

“No,  this  small  one  over  here.” 

They  all  troop  over  to  the  table  and 


sit  down.  Silence  for  a  few  minutes. 

“Speak  up  and  say  your  little  piece, 
Bob;  it’s  your  kick  at  the  cat.” 

“Well,  I'll  start  it  off  nice  and  easy 
at  two  no-trump.” 

Bridge  bugs  !  Every  night  they 
are  at  it  from  nine-thirty  until  the  cafe¬ 
teria  closes,  often  after  mid-night. 

We  glance  at  the  chinaplate  clock, 
hanging  on  the  wall.  A  quarter  to 
ten — they  will  soon  be  here.  Yes,  here 
they  come,  alone,  in  two’s,  in  three’s, 
in  couples,  the  regular  denizens  of  the 
O.A.C.  Cafeteria.  Here  you  will  find 
them  any  night  between  nine-thirty 
and  eleven.  They  come  from  their 
studies,  the  show,  a  walk — to  have 
their  nightly  cup  of  coffee,  their  night¬ 
cap  cigarette,  and  their  evening  chat 
during  which  they  discuss  everything 
from  politics  to  —  writing  feature 
articles. 


Man  is  but  a  reed,  the  weakest  in  nature ;  but  he  is  a  thinking  reed.— 
Blaise  Pascal. 


One  has  never  so  much  need  of  his  wit  as  when  one  has  to  do  with  a 
fool. — Chinese  Proverb. 
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Broad  Training  is  Given  to  O.A.C.  Students 

By  D.  A.  Andrew,  ’27 


Last  night  while  attending  a  dance 
in  Macdonald  Hall,  I  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation  with  an  0.  A.  'College  stud¬ 
ent.  A  discussion  arose  concerning  the 
type  of  education  given  at  that  in¬ 
stitution. 

“Is  it  broadening  in  effect?”  I 
queried. 

•s 

“It  certainly  is,”  was  the  reply. 
“Take  this  forenoon  for  instance.  After 
the  usual  morning  procedure  and  the 
setting  of  our  rooms  in  order,  we,  in 
good  Puritan  form,  sang  a  hymn,  list¬ 
ened  with  apparent  devotion  to  the 
reading  of  advice  penned  by  the  wise 
man,  Solomon,  and  chanted  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  These  preliminaries  over,  we 
discussed  the  ‘  ‘  Gold  .Standard’  ’,  the 
payment  of  war  indemnities,  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  shoats,  the  operation  of  seed- 
grain  grading  machines,  the  alkaloids 
of  plants  and  particularly  conine, 
which  we  are  told  was  responsible  for 
the  untimely  demise  of  Socrates,  and 
why  the  very  young  swine  persist  in 
attempting  to  extract  lactic  fluid 
from  a  portion  of  their  dam’s  anatomy 
which  does  not  produce  when  portions 
of  her  mammary  development  are  al¬ 
most  bursting  with  the  life-giving 
fluid.  ” 


“You  certainly  have  a  busy  time,” 
I  said.  “I  presume  you  get  the  after¬ 
noon  off  for  recreation?” 

“Nothing  doing!”  was  the  lusty 
reply.  “Why,  after  dinner  we  worked 
for  an  hour  on  our  incubators,  then 
attended  a  lecture  on  Journalism,  made 
practical  by  a  lengthy  enumeration  of 
the  many  uses  which  may  be  made  of 
the — now  almost  obsolete —  hairpin. 
Another  hour  was  spent  listening  to 
advice  on  how  to  behave  in  public 
meetings,  and  on  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  domestics.  To  complete  the 
varied  programme,  reproductions  of 
some  nf  the  great  music  masters  were 
produced  by  a  rather  obsolete  phono¬ 
graph,  supplied  with  a  needle  from 
the  debris  left  by  an  otherwise  careful 
janitor.  And  now,  after  all  this,  I  am 
here  enjoying  the  refining  influence 
of  these  splendid  young  ladies.” 

“Do  you  work  like  this  every  day?” 

“Yes,  we  do,  but  the  programme  is 
different.  There  are  seven  days  in 
each  week  at  the  O.A.C.  each  brim 
full  with  science,  practical  work,  sport, 
and  social  functions.  Thus  are  we 
'broadened  out’  and  prepared  to  rub 
shoulders  with  men  of  every  walk  of 
life.” 
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We  Are  Seven  (L)  Michx 

By  L.  C.  Young’,  '27 


In  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
second  floor  of  the  Biology  Building 
is  a  class-room,  scarce  2x4,  and  yet 
every  Friday  morning  for  ,a  period  of 
supposedly  forty-five  minutes,  but  us¬ 
ually  longer,  it  shelters  ‘we  seven7  from 
the  external  elements,  at  the  same 
time  exposing  us  to  that  dreaded  sub¬ 
ject,  Systematic  Botany. 

Promptly  at  10.25  A.M.  we  are  in 
our  places,  seated  on  either  side  of 
a  long  laboratory  bench,  which  runs 
the  full  length  of  the  room.  We,  the 
members  of  the  Third  Year  Botany, 
Entomology  and  Horticulture  Options 
of  the  O.A.C.,  with  anxious  hearts,  are 
hoping  that  the  unusual  will  happen 
this  morning,  but  we  are  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

A  voice  breaks  the  silence.  “Before 
prceeding  with  our  work  this  morning, 
we  will  have  a  little  review. 77  Im¬ 
mediately,  all  eyes  fall  to  the  opened 
note-books,  and  silent,  but  fervent 
prayers  ascend  skyward. 

The  voice  continues.  “Will  you  tell 
me  the  scientific  name  of  the  Bulb- 
bearing  Water  Hemlock?77  A  long, 
lean  fore-finger  is  pointed  in  my  direc¬ 
tion,  and  once  more,  I  hear  that  dread¬ 
ed  super-labiated  word,  “You7’. 

I  glance  towards  my  note-book,  but 
alas,  it  is  open  at  the  wrong  page.  I 


glance  around  helplessly  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  I  look  at  the  ceiling,  I  look  at 
the  walls,  I  look  at  my  fellow-sufferers, 
but  they  are  unable  to  come  to  my 
rescue.  Meanwhile,  that  persistent 
gaze  is  always  upon  me.  I  try  to 
collect  my  fugacious  thoughts,  but  it 
is  useless,  and  finally  I  mutter,  “I 
don’t  know,  sir. 77 

The  questioning  continues,  and  as 
one  in  a  dream.  I  listen  to  such  inflated 
words  as  Cheledonium  majus,  Papaver 
somniferuiS,  Eschscholtzia  californica, 
etc.,  etc.  Then  my  depressed  feelings 
begin  to  revive,  and  I  curse  the  fertile 
imaginations  of  the  obsolete  nuts,  who 
invented  these  words,  and  in  so  doing, 
have  forced  me  to  become  a  receptacle 
for  this  ciliated  terminology. 

It  is  by  the  imbibition  of  this 
phraseology  that  we  get  the  S.  in  our 
B.  S.  A.  7s.  However,  even  apart  from 
their  scientific  application,  these  terms 
are  sometimes  of  value  in  expressing 
common,  homely,  everyday  beliefs  in 
technical  language.  One  of  the  very 
best  examples  of  this  is  the  belief, 
that  for  a  gloomMispeller,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  bilabiate,  union  with 
acute  crown. 

(Words  in  heavier  type  —  with 
apologies  to  the  Glossary  in  Gray’s 
New  Manual  of  Botany.) 
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Why  Some  Men  Prefer  Stag  Banquets 

By  J.  L.  Baker,  ’27 


“Are  you  going  to  the  banquet  next 
Friday  night,  Mac?”  asked  Bill  of  his 
chum,  as  they  were  coming  back  from 
dinner. 

“What  banquet?”  wonderingly  ask¬ 
ed  Mac. 

“Why  the  - banquet.  You’d 

better  come.” 

“N'o,  I  don’t  think  so,  Bill.” 

“Sure,  come  around  to  the  phone 
and  call  up  a  woman.” 

Mac  very  willingly  gave  in  to  this 
suggestion,  and  the  two  went  towards 
the  phone  booth. 

‘ 1  My  gosh !  Look  at  the  line-up, 
Bill,”  gasped  Mac.  as  they  turned  the 
corner  and  found  no  less  than  six  fel¬ 
lows  waiting  for  their  turn  on  the 
phone. 

“Are  all  you  guys  calling  the  Hall?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  simultaneous  reply 
from  the  six. 

Mac.  decided  to  wait  till  after  sup¬ 
per. 

“Got  your  woman  yet?”  Bill  quest¬ 
ioned  Mac.  as  they  were  leaving  the 
dining  hall  after  supper. 

“No,  I’m  calling  her  as  soon  as  I  go 
over  to  Mills.” 

Having  given  the  girls  sufficient 
time  to  return  to  the  Hall,  Mac.  once 
more  started  for  the  telephone  booth. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  he  found  it 
empty.  He  went  inside,  closed  the 
door,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“Number?”  comes  the  voice  over 
the  phone. 

“2064,  please.” 

‘  ‘  Busy.  ” 

“Try  833  then.” 

“Both  lines  are  bnsy.” 

“Heck!” 

Mac.  waited  five  minutes  and  then 
tried  again.  He  obtained  no  better 
results. 


“D - n!”  escaped  Mac.’s  lips. 

“Are  you  calling  the  Hall?”  asked 
a  chap,  poking  his  head  into  the  booth. 

“Yes.” 

“Ask  for  Miss  A -  when  you 

are  through.” 

“Number?”  asked  Central  on  Mac’s 
third  trial. 

“2064,  please.” 

“Busy. 

“833,  please.” 

“Mac.  Hall.” 

“I  would  like  to  speak  to  Miss 
B -  please.” 

Mac.  cussed  and  thanked  his  fortune 
at  the  same  time,  while  he  waited  for 
the  girl  to  come  to  the  phone.  He  fear¬ 
ed  that  she  would  be  peeved  because 
he  called  her  on  833  instead  of  2064. 

One  minute  went  by,  two  minutes, 
three  minutes — at  last — 

“Hello.” 

“I  thought  you  were  never  coming,” 
murmured  Mac.  under  his  breath, 
“Hello.” 

“I’m  sorry  but  Miss  B -  is  not 

in.  Is  there  any  number  for  her  to 
call?” 

“.'Pardon!  Well — yes — tell  her  to 
call — no,  I  guess  there  isn’t,”  stam¬ 
mered  Mac. 

Click ! 

“RATS!” 

“Did  you  ask  for  Miss  A - ?” 

Mac.  was  questioned  on  leaving  the 
booth. 

“NO!” 

“My  heavens,  what’s  the  matter?” 
was  the  question  put  to  the  fast  re¬ 
treating  Mac. 

“I’d  like  to  lay  my  hands  on  the 
guy  that  invented  mixed  banquets  for 
about  five  minutes!”  flung  back  Mac. 
as  he  disappeared  up  the  stairs. 
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Some  Interesting  Facts  About 

the  O.  A.  C. 

A  Resume  of  President  Reynold’s  speech  at  the  Farewell  Banquet  of  Year  ’28 


THE  year  of  1920  was  marked  by 
a  sharp  decline  in  numbers  at¬ 
tending  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  and  some  misgivings  re¬ 
specting  this  decline.  The  sudden 
decline,  which  was  experienced  at 
the  same  time  by  practically  all  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  North 
America,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
sharp  decline  of  agricultural  prices 
in  1920.  But  other  causes  have  con¬ 
spired  to  make  it  seem  probable  that 
we  may  not  reasonably  expect  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  large  numbers  of  stud¬ 
ents  at  the  O.  A.  C.  which  marked 
the  years  1910  to  1914. 

Twenty  years  ago  Guelph  was 
the  only  agricultural  college  in 
English-speaking  Canada.  Within 
that  period  of  twenty  years,  thirteen 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges 
have  been  built  in  Canada.  These 
schools  and  colleges  are  now  prepar¬ 
ed  to  offer  the  training  for  their  own 
districts  which  formerly  could  be 
had  only  at  Guelph. 

Between  1900  and  1915  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Canada,  Federal  and 
Provincial,  added  large  and  import¬ 
ant  extensions  to  their  agricultural 
services.  Branches  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  live  stock,  dairying,  fruit¬ 
growing,  cereal  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  were  inaugurated  by  the  var¬ 
ious  governments,  and  the  system 
of  experiment  stations  was  greatly 
extended  under  Federal  and  Provin¬ 
cial  auspices.  In  Ontario  and  in  some 
of  the  other  provinces  agricultural 


representatives  were  stationed  in 
various  counties  and  municipalities, 
until  in  Ontario  every  county  had  a 
representative  who  carried  the  Col¬ 
lege  instruction  direct  to  the  farmer 
on  his  farm. 

Within  the  same  period  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  passed  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Instruction  Act.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  was  distributed  among 
the  provinces  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  to  assist  in  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Act  provided  that  Federal 
appropriations  should  not  be  used  as 
a  replacement  of  Provincial  approp¬ 
riation  but  to  finance  new  projects 
and  to  provide  for  needed  extensions 
in  agricultural  instruction.  New 
departments  and  branches  of  in¬ 
struction  and  investigation  were  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  curricula  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  work  was  greatly  enlarged. 

All  of  these  expansions  of  policy 
and  program  meant  an  increasing 
demand  for  men  trained  at  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  The  establishing  of 
thirteen  schools  and  colleges,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  branches  to  governmental 
departments  of  agriculture,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  experiment 
stations,  the  adoption  of  the  system 
of  agricultural  representatives,  all  of 
these  activities  being  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  and  promoted  by  the  Fedral 
Grant  of  $1,000,000  a  year  for  ten 
years,  all  together  provided  a  rapid¬ 
ly  expanding  market  for  agricultural 
college  graduates,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  them  came  from  the 
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O.  A.  C.  between  the  years  1900  and 
1915. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  decline  in  college  attendance 
everywhere.  Then  the  rush  back 
to  the  college  in  1919.  After  that 
the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  in  1920,  and  the  beginning 
of  government  economies.  There 
has  been  since  1920  no  expansion  of 
agricultural  progress,  but  rather  re¬ 
trenchment,  the  most  considerable 
and  significant  of  which  was  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  Federal  grant  in 
aid  of  agricultural  instruction. 

The  market  for  “technical  agri¬ 
culturists”  has  been  for  these  causes 
seriously  narrowed.  In  the  last  five 
years  the  supply  has  been  adjusting 
itself  to  the  demand.  The  demand 
had  been  for  technical  agriculturists 
to  fill  professional  positions  opened 
up  by  these  various  college  and  gov¬ 
ernment  activities  as  these  were  in¬ 
augurated.  The  expanding  period 
has  come  to  an  end,  temporarily  at 
any  rate,  and  the  supply  of  college 
graduates  has  become  correspond¬ 
ingly  reduced  to  meet  the  non  al- 
demand  provided  by  inevitable 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  college 
staffs  and  department  officials. 

There  remains  the  demand  of  the 
farm.  Why  cannot  the  graduates 
of  agricultural  colleges — the  four 
year  men — go  farming,  as  well  as 
the  two-year  men  and  those  who 
take  short  courses?  Some  of  them 
do.  Many  of  our  graduates  are 
farming,  and  many  of  them  are  mak¬ 
ing  rather  a  conspicuous  success  of 
farming.  In  fact,  the  thread-bare 
tradition  that  one  hears  repeated 
and  reiterated — that  the  agricultural 
colleges  fail  to  return  men  to  practi¬ 
cal  farming,  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  From  1884  to  1917,  out  of  every 


100  ex-students,  54  are  farmers,  and 
32  are  agriculturists  other  than  far¬ 
mers.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  of  that  100,  only  65  came  came 
from  the  farm.  So  that  for  the  33- 
year  period  out  of  every  65  men  who 
came  to  the  college  from  the  farm,  54 
returned  to  the  farm.  An  63  per  cent, 
efficiency  is  pretty  high  for  any  ma¬ 
chine,  if  the  college  is  to  be  tested 
by  its  efficiency  in  turning  out  num¬ 
bers  of  practical  farmers. 

College  agents  are  free  agents,  and 
they  will  choose  farming  or  some 
other  accupation  according  to  the  in¬ 
ducements  and  allurements  offered. 
They  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
farm — many  of  them — in  a  mission- 
ary  or  altruistic  spirit.  Neither  can 
they  be  expected  to  be  blind  to  those 
causes  that  have  been  taking  and 
still  are  taking  so  many  country-born 
away  to  town  life  and  town  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  disadvantages  and  disabil¬ 
ities  of  farming  which  they  see  be¬ 
cause  they  are  close  to  them,  and  the 
attractions  of  town  life  which  they 
see  because  they  are  distant. 

The  occupational  teaching  given 
at  the  college  has  always,  I  believe, 
been  candid  and  impartial.  The 
college  has  not  blindly  advocated  the 
career  of  farming  for  all  comers. 
The  disadvantages  have  been  weigh¬ 
ed  with  the  advantages.  The  man 
wTho  knows  the  worst  about  an  oc¬ 
cupation  is  more  likely  to  stick  to  it 
when  he  does  choose  it.  And  the 
most  difficult  features  about  farming 
which  the  young  man  has  to  face 
w'hen  he  is  deciding  whether  or  not 
he  will  farm  are  these:  Farming  re¬ 
quires  a  large  capital  outlay  if  the 
young  farmer  is  to  maintain  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  performance  and  a  standard 
of  living  that  he  has  learned  will  be 
expected  of  him  as  a  college  man. 
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And  by  that  I  do  not  mean  a  showy 
equipment  or  a  luxurious  mode  of 
living,  but  good  soil  as  a  foundation, 
and  good  live  stock  because  poor  live 
stock  is  unprofitable  and  modern 
implements  and  decent  well-kept 
premises,  and  if  possible  some  mo¬ 
dern  conveniences  in  the  house  be¬ 
cause  these  are  factors  that  measure 
the  standard  of  living,  and  these 
things  cost  much  more  money  than 
an  inferior  and  incomplete  equip¬ 
ment  would  do. 

There  is,  too,  facing  the  young 
farmer  who  wants  to  do  things  right, 
an  insatiable  labor  demand  from  the 
farm.  Whether  the  labor  is  pro¬ 
ductive  or  unproductive,  whether  it 
is  repairing  fences  and  buildings  or 
tidying  up  the  premises,  spraying  the 
orchard  and  the  potato  patch  or 
painting  the  house,  destroying  weeds 
in  the  field  or  cutting  the  front 
lawn, — farm  work  is  never  done.  It 
is,  as  one  exasperated  farmer  de¬ 
clared  “just  one  darn  thing  after  an¬ 
other”. 

Then  there  is  the  uncertainty  of 
crops  and  markets.  This  year  there 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  a 
practical  certainty  of  a  bumper  crop 
of  apples,  at  a  low  price.  The  sev¬ 
ere  frosts  of  late  October  destroyed 
the  prospects  of  profitable  returns 
for  hundreds  of  apple  growers.  One 
grower  I  know  lost  3000  barrels  of 
apples.  This  casualty  was  unavoid¬ 
able,  for  the  frequent  rains  in  Oct¬ 
ober  prevented  picking.  That  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  uncontrollable 
factors  which  beset  farming  to  a  de¬ 
gree  not  experienced  in  factory  in¬ 
dustries;  and  cause  the  best-laid 
plans  to  “gang  awry”. 

And  then  there  is  social  opinion. 
A  young  man  I  know,  who  is  now 
completing  a  college  course,  has  de¬ 


clared  his  wish  to  go  farming.  His 
Aunt,  when  she  heard  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  said  “What  a  pity!  He  is  such 
a  nice  boy”.  Herbert  Quick,  one  of 
the  foremost  of  American  leaders  in 
rural  betterment,  writes  in  “The 
Fairview  Idea”,  “The  world  has  U- 
ways  despised  and  condemned  the 
farmer”. 

“The  American  farmer  has  become 
unfitted  for  a  life  which  historically 
enrolls  the  name  by  which  he  is  cal¬ 
led  among  the  terms  of  reproach”. 

Peter  McArthur,  our  own  rural 
philosopher,  says  “In  Pastures 
Green”: 

“It  will  take  more  than  science 
and  profits  to  keep  young  men  of  this 
type  on  the  land.  They  will  need  a 
very  fine  quality  of  philosophy  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  see  the  true  values  of 
things.  It  is  still  so  much  easier 
to  make  a  living  by  .cleverness  and 
cunning,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  hard  work  of  farming  is  to 
be  taken  over  by  men  of  education 
who  know  their  own  Wurth  and  the 
worth  of  their  work”. 

But  there  is  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  There  must  be  another 
side,  or  who  but  slaves  and  peasants 
could  be  found  farming?  And  that 
other  side,  the  allurements  and  ad¬ 
vantages  and  rewards  of  farming  I 
venture  to  say  are  seen  and  under¬ 
stood  best  by  the  most  intelligent 
and  spiritually-minded.  Farming 
is  a  sordid  occupation  only  to  those 
of  sordid  mind.  Farming  may  be 
discouraging,  and  relatively  unprof¬ 
itable  and  exacting.  But  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  abounding  in  variety  and 
in  its  surroundings  full  of  wonder 
and  beauty.  Let  the  same  men 
who  have  pointed  out  its  disabilities 
bear  testimony  also  on  the  other 
side.  Herbert  Quick  says:  “And 
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yet  the  life  of  the  working  farmer 
may  be  made  to  yield  more  of  the 
opportunities  of  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  more  of  the  things  which  en¬ 
thrall  and  absorb,  than  the  life  of 
the  average  city  worker.  Give  to 
the  farmer  these  things — things 
wnich  are  inherent  in  country  life — 
;  nd  he  will  find  himself  living  a  life 
from  which  neither  he  nor  his  fam¬ 
ily  will  desire  to  escape.” 

And  Peter  McArthur  says.  “It  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  put  himself  in 


every  part  of  his  farm,  to  make  his 
farm  a  yital  part  of  himself — Besides 
providing  a  livelihood,  farming  of¬ 
fers  possibilities  of  spiritual  and 
mental  culture  beyond  any  other  ac- 
cupation”. 

This  has  been  the  teaching  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  economic  and  social  disab¬ 
ilities  of  farming  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  present  its  allurements  and 
advantages.  The  choice  of  a  career 
is  then  left  to  the  individual  student. 


t  ■ 

Good  sense  and  good-nature  are  never  separated,  though  the  ingnorant 
world  has  through t  otherwise.  Good-nature,  by  which  I  mean  beneficence 
and  candor,  is  the  product  nf  right  reason,  which  of  necessity  will  give  allow¬ 
ance  to  the  failings  of  others,  by  considering  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  in 
mankind. — Dry  den. 


€*9 

So  long  as  men  do  their  duty,  even  if  it  be  greatly  in  a  misapprehension, 
they  will  be  leading  pattern  lives;  and  whether  or  not  they  come  to  lie  beside 
a  martyrs’  monument,  we  imay  be  sure  they  will  find  a  safe  haven  somewhere 
in  the  providence  of  God. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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EMT0R1AL 

The  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  En¬ 
quiry  Committee  1926. 


DURING  the  past  six  months  or 
so,  the  question  of  “Maritime 
Rights”  has  been  very  much 
in  the  limelight,  and  although  very 
little  in  a  definite  way  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  as  yet,  still  the  demand 
of  the  people  of  the  Maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  for  their  just  rights  seems  to 
be  meeting  with  a  more  sympathetic 
hearing  by  the  rest  of  Canada  than 
ever  before.  Even  yet,  however,  in 
some  sections  of  our  Dominion,  there 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  Mari¬ 
times  are  asking  for  something  for 
nothing,  whereas  in  reality,  they  are 
simply  demanding  a  recognition  of 
their  just  rights,  as  promised  to  them 
away  back  in  1867.  This  feeling 


originates  in  the  belief  that  the 
people  of  the  Maritimes  are  behind 
the  times,  as  it  were;  they  are  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportun¬ 
ities  they  already  possess.  Instead 
they  sit  with  folded  hands,  bewail¬ 
ing  their  sad  plight,  and  pleading 
for  assistance.  That  this  is  an  er- 
ronous  opinion  is  well  known  by 
anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  Mari¬ 
time  conditions,  and  the  sooner  this 
idea  is  banished  from  the  minds  of 
all  Canadians,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  Canada  as  a  whole. 

The  people  of  the  Maritimes  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  improve  their 
own  conditions,  and  they  are  going 
about  it  in  a  highly  scientific  and  up- 
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to-date  manner.  As  witness  to  this 
fact,  we  direct  your  attention  simply 
to  one  phase  of  endeavour,  namely, 
the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  Enquiry 
Committee,  which  was  appointed  in 
December,  1925,  “to  inquire  fully 
into  and  concerning  the  economic 
conditions  surrounding  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  in  this  province  in  all 
its  branches  and  phases,  including 
production,  standardization,  trans¬ 
portation  and  markets,  and  all  other 
aspects  of  the  subject  which  may  re¬ 
quire  investigation,  and  to  gather  all 
information  that  may  be  deemed  use¬ 
ful  to  enable  the  Government  to  for¬ 
mulate  plans  and  devise  methods  for 
the  stabilizing  and  betterment  of  the 
agricultural  industry  in  this  Pro¬ 
vince.”  The  Report  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  was  submitted  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  on  February 
17  th,  1926,  and  contains  much  valu¬ 
able  information  concerning  the 
present  agricultural  conditions  in 
the  Province  along  with  recommend¬ 
ations  as  to  how  these  may  be  im¬ 
proved.  In  fact,  this  report  is  so 
comprehensive  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  its  value,  and  it 
would  seem  that  several  other  pro¬ 
vinces  in  Canada  might  very  profit¬ 
ably  follow  Nova  Scotia’s  example, 
in  this  respect,  at  least. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into 
the  details  of  this  Report.  Instead 
v/e  will  quote  certain  sections  of  it 
which  are  more  than  provincial-wide 
i:i  scope.  They  contain  ideas  which 
with  slight  modifications,  may  be 
applicable  to  other  provinces.  We 
do  not  agree  entirely  with  some  of 
these  ideas,  but  at  the  same  time  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  are  worthy  of  our 
thoughtful  consideration. 

These  quotations  are  as  follows :  — 


County  Agricultural  Agents 

“We  find  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
in  every  part  of  the  province  favor¬ 
ing  the  County  Agricultural  Repre¬ 
sentative  or  Agricultural  Agent,  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  educational 
programme  that  should  be  developed 
to  encourage  agriculture.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  way 
whereby  the  work  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Experimental 
Stations  can  so  well  be  linked  up 
with  the  farm  activities.  The  need 
for  organization  within  communities 
is  great,  and  the  development  of  a 
strong  community  spirit  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  order  to  en¬ 
list  the  support  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community,  contact  in  a 
tangible  way  is  necessary.  The 
Swine  Clubs  illustrate  this  point  very 
well..  Where  such  clubs  have  been 
developed  a  point  of  contact  is  estab¬ 
lished  at  once,  and  interest  and 
thought  in  a  particular  phase  of  farm 
production  is  at  once  created.  This 
not  only  makes  for  the  better  care 
of  hogs,  but  creates  a  competitive  in¬ 
terest  within  the  community,  and 
brings  about  community  production 
along  certain  definite  lines. 

The  appointment  of  agricultural 
agents  must  be  considered  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  movement,  and  as  such, 
should  be  directed  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Through  the  effort  of 
these  agents,  students  for  the  various 
courses  at  the  Agricultural  College 
will  be  possible  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  as  the  influence  of  the  Agent 
spreads.  The  officer  having  special 
direction  of  the  various  Agents 
should  be  a  member  of  the  College 
Staff,  and  should  as  well  have  the 
direction  of  all  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  work. 

The  County  Agent  will  be  able  to 
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meet  the  farmer  on  his  own  farm, 
and  there  talk  over  with  him  his 
farming  problems,  thereby  assisting 
as  far  as  is  possible  in  directing 
thought  along  lines  likely  to  make 
for  the  most  permanent  gain. 

Through  frequent  society  meetings 
a  get-together  spirit  will  be  created, 
and  problems  now  little  discussed 
will  be  considered  with  interest  and 
profit,  resulting  in  collective  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing,  the  advantages 
of  which  will  have  a  far-reaching  ef¬ 
fect  on  our  progress.” 

The  following  quotations  concern¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  the  agricultural 
college  and  the  experimental  station 
may  not  meet  with  general  approval, 
but  certain  sections  are  very  true : 

Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
mental  Stations 

“We  find  there  is  not  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  function  of 
the  agricultural  college  and  the  ex¬ 
perimental  station.  Briefly,  the 
agricultural  college  is  primarily  a 
teaching  institution,  a  place  where 
students  congregate  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
tural  subjects.  Instructors,  specialists 
in  their  respective  subjects,  are  pro¬ 
vided  so  that  the  students  are  able 
to  benefit  fully  from  the  instructor’s 
knowledge  of  the  subject  taught. 
The  college  farm  serves  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  practical  application  of 
the  methods  taught.  Through  it 
the  student  has  a  means  of  gaining 
practical  knowledge  which  would 
not  be  possible  were  no  such  field 
laboratory  available.  The  instructor 
in  chemistry  can  outline  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  chemistry,  but  only  by  lab¬ 
oratory  work  can  the  student  turn 
his  knowledge  to  practical  use  and 
get  full  benefit  from  the  instruction 


given.  The  same  holds  true  with 
livestock  and  field  crops.  The  prim¬ 
ary  object  in  developing  field  crops 
and  livestock  at  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  is  to  permit  of  the  more  efficient 
teaching  of  students.  Investigational 
work  must,  therefore,  be  secondary 
to  instruction  at  a  college. 

The  experimental  station,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  primarily  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  investigational  and  research 
work.  Experimental  work  may  take 
the  form  of  testing  the  relative 
merits  of  various  methods  or  mater¬ 
ials  used  under  existing  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  Investigational  work  may  be 
the  accumulation  of  data  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  years  on  certain  practices,  the 
results  of  which  permit  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  accurate  conclusions.  Research 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
the  fundamental  or  underlying  laws 
and  factors  concerning  which  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  is  necessary  in 
order  to  interpret  the  results  of  more 
superficial  investigations.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  investigations  are  available 
to  the  instructor,  the  farmer,  the 
student,  and  may  serve  as  a  guide 
to  their  various  activities. 

For  the  efficient  completion  of 
their  respective  duties,  it  is  essential 
that  the  agricultural  college  instruct¬ 
ors  be  not  called  on  to  do  investi¬ 
gational  and  research  work,  and  like¬ 
wise  that  the  experimental  station 
workers  be  allowed  to  concentrate 
on  their  investigations  in  order  that 
the  results  may  be  of  greater  value 
to  all  concerned. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  treat 
agricultural  problems  superficially, 
and  for  this  reason  higher  standards 
of  efficiency  in  teaching  and  investi¬ 
gation  are  demanded.  The  superficial 
teaching  of  agricultural  subjects  pos¬ 
sible  a  few  years  ago  will  not  meet 
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the  present  requirements..  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  more  attention  is 
being  given  to  the  development  of 
instructors  and  investigators  quali¬ 
fied  to  meet  the  insistent  demand  by 
agriculturists  for  absolutely  reliable 
information.” 

The  findings  in  connection  with 
the  part  played  by  the  schools  of  the 
province,  would  appear  to  apply  in 
general  to  all  Canada. 

Agriculture  in  the  Schools 

“The  opinion  as  expressed  at  the 
various  sittings  of  the  Committee, 
is  that  the  schools  are  failing  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  development  of  rural 
life.  The  impression  is  that  the 
primary  and  secondary  educational 
systems  can  be  vastly  improved,  and 
that  at  least  some  direction  should 
be  given  toward  features  of  rural  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  suggested  that  an  al¬ 
ternative  curriculum  should  be  pro¬ 


vided  for  pupils  from  Grade  VII  to 
Grade  XI,  thus  allowing  those  who 
are  to  follow  farming  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  knowledge  likely  to 
meet  their  needs.  This  question,  it 
is  thought,  should  receive  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
Educational  Department  than  it  has 
up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  provision  for  teach¬ 
ing  certain  subjects,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  as  well  to  provide  fully  equipped 
teachers.  It  is  realized  that  exten¬ 
sive  agricultural  instruction  is  not 
possible  in  the  primary  or  secondary 
schools,  yet  the  facts  presented 
would  indicate  that  the  courses  could 
and  should  have  more  relation  to 
agriculture,  and  that  comparatively 
moderate  changes  would  tend  to  in¬ 
terest  the  student  in  rural  problems 
and  development,  which  at  present 
receive  little,  if  any,  attention.” 


College  Comment 

College  as  a  Fashion  Cup 


(Harvard  Crimson) 

HE  positive  stimulus  for  enter¬ 
ing  college — an  ambition  to 
secure  an  education — has  been 
replaced  by  a  negative  stimulus — a 
wish  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  being 
one  who  has  not  a  college  education 
declared  President  Hopkins  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  recently. 

Two  facts  in  particular  appear  to 
account  for  this  condition.  One  is 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  a  college 
education  for  the  unfit  as  well  as 
the  fit,  a  fashion  which  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  great  increase  in 
American  wealth — relatively  true  for 
all  classes  since  the  war.  The  other 
is  the  changed  policy  of  the  colleges 


themselves  “Broadened,”  which  gen¬ 
erally  means  lowered,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  growth  of  de¬ 
partments  which  are  vocational 
rather  than  academic  in  character, 
permit  the  attendance  at  colleges  of 
large  numbers  of  “students”  who  are 
seeking  not  an  education  but  a  short 
cut  to  a  job.  Such  people  want,  not 
learning,  but  a  certificate  of  college 
residence. 

While  the  situation  which  Presid¬ 
ent  Hopkins  remarks  upon  undoubt¬ 
edly  exists  and  constitutes  a  serious 
menace  to  American  education,  al¬ 
ready  there  are  apparent  tendencies 
which  promise  to  mitigate  it.  The 
fashion  itself  is  beginning  to  share 
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the  fate  of  all  fashions.  As  a  college 
education  becomes  more  and  more 
common,  the  prestige  attached  to  it 
is  minimized.  The  hordes  of  young 
college  graduates  who  pour  annually 
into  the  world  find  that  diplomas  are 
not  exempt  from  the  working  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Business 
men  and  other  observers  examining 
the  early  products  of  the  new  theor¬ 
ies  of  quantity  production  become  in¬ 
creasingly  sceptical  as  to  their  value ; 


— witness  the  recent  report  of  a  Yale 
commission  depreciating  the  worth 
of  college  graduates  as  railroad  exe¬ 
cutives.  And  finally,  the  sharpening 
of  the  distinction  between  cultural 
and  occupational  education  in  mod¬ 
ern  universities  will  operate  to  de¬ 
crease  the  social  value  of  the  latter 
and  to  restrict  the  former  in  name 
as  well  as  the  fact  to  those  whose 
desire  for  genuine  learning  entitles 
them  to  it. 


A  cultivated  mind — I  do  not  mean  that  of  a  philosopher,  but  any  mind 
to  which  the  fountains  of  knowledge  have  been  opened,  and  which  has  been 
taught  in  any  tolerable  degree  to  excercise  its  faculties — will  find  sources  of 
inexhaustible  interest  in  all  that  surrounds  it;  in  the  objects  of  nature,  the 
achievements  of  art,  the  imaginations  of  poetry,  the  incidents  of  history,  the 
way  of  mankind,  past  and  present,  and  their  prospects  in  the  future.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  to  become  indifferent  to  all  this,  and  that,  too,  without  having 
exhausted  a  thousandth  part  of  it;  but  only  when  one  has  had  from  the 
beginning  no  moral  or  human  interest  in  these  things  and  has  sought 
in  them  only  the  gratification  of  curiosity. — J.  S.  Mill. 


Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowledge ;  it  is 
thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours.  We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it 
is  not  enough  to  cram  -ourselves  wtith  a  great  load  of  collections ;  unless  we 
chew  them  over  again  they  will  not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment. — Locke. 
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First  Convocation  Held  in  O.  A.  C 
Since  its  Inception  in  1874 


WITH  ceremony  befitting  such 
a  momentous  occasion  the 
first  convocation  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  since  its  establishment  52 
years  ago  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall 
May  28th.  In  the  presence  of  several 
hundred  citizens  and  visitors  from 
outside  points,  the  degree  of  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  a  graduating  class  of  33  by 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Mulock,  P.C., 
K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

In  addition  to  Sir  William  Mulock, 
the  speakers  of  the  afternoon  were: 
Sir  Robert  Falconer,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D., 
D.D.,  D.C.L.,  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto,  and  President  J. 
B.  Reynolds.  The  members  of  the 
University  Senate  present  were: 
Dean  Pakenham,  of  the  College  of 
Education;  Dr.  James  Brebner,  Uni¬ 
versity  Registrar;  Prof.  Hume,  Prof. 
Potter,  Prof.  Satterley,  Prof.  Wood¬ 
cock,  Dr.  George  H.  Locke,  Chief 
Librarian  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  and 
William  Houston,  M.A. 

Prior  to  the  convocation  a  lunch¬ 
eon  was  held  in  the  O.A.C.  dining¬ 
room,  at  which  Hon.  J.  S.  Martin, 
Provincial  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
referred  to  the  advantages  the  O.A.C. 


had  derived  through  affiliation  with 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  urged 
that  a  closer  connection,  if  possible, 
should  be  maintained.  He  stressed 
the  great  opportunities  that  were 
open  to  the  graduates  in  practical 
and  professional  agriculture  in  Can¬ 
ada  at  this  time. 

Class  ?26  Bids  Adieu  to  their  Alma 

Mater 

The  graduating  class  is  as  follows: 

G.  Y.  Cruickshank,  Wingham;  V.  T. 
Elton,  Guelph;  W.  C.  Fisher,  Queens- 
ton;  H.  H.  Hannam,  Guelph;  R.  T. 
Hawkins,  Stayner;  W.  L.  S.  Kemp, 
Streetsville ;  E.  W.  Kendall,  Guelph; 
A  H.  Kennedy,  Otterville;  H.  A. 
Knox,  Peterboro;  J.  M.  S.  Lang, 
Thorn  Chace,  Merrow,  Surrey,  Eng¬ 
land;  A.  O.  Lemieux,  Ottawa;  O.  F. 

Lewis,  St.  Thomas;  H.  A.  McArthur, 
Martintown;  Gordon  MacKinney, 
Croydon,  England;  H.  S.  McLeod, 
Uigg,  P.E.I.;  W.  G.  LeMaistre,  Brit¬ 
ish  Rhine  Army;  A.  B.  Medd,  Exeter; 

H.  E.  Miller,  Windsor  Junction,  N.S.; 
M.  J.  Morton,  Guelph;  J.  W.  G.  Mc- 
Ewan,  Melfort,  Sask.;  A.  McGugan, 
Rodney;  R.  M.  Pugh,  Toronto;  G.  G. 
L.  Reid,  Vancouver,  B.C.;  W.  B.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Guelph;  F.  J.  Richardson,  St. 
Paul,  Ont. ;  J.  W.  Roxburgh,  Cache 
Bay;  L.  M.  Schenck,  St.  Catharines; 
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J.  A.  Simpson,  Mooretown;  F.  K.  B. 
Stewart,  Lucknow;  E.  G.  Webb,  An- 
c aster;  J.  G.  Wharry,  Union,  Ont. ; 
J.  E.  D.  Whitmore,  Waterville,  Que.; 
W.  A.  Young,  Toronto. 

The  prize  for  general  efficiency 
was  awarded  to  Gordon  MacKinney, 
of  Croydon,  England. 

During  the  ceremony  in  Memorial 
Hall  addresses  were  given  by  RJL 
Hon.  Sir  William  Mulock,  Sir  Robert 
Falconer  and  Pres.  J.  B.  Reynolds. 

The  Chancellor 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Mulock 
received  a  splendid  ovation  on  rising 
to  address  the  assembly.  He  con¬ 
gratulated  the  president  and  staff  of 
the  O.A.C.  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  events  of  the  day  had  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  said  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  staff  was  made  mani¬ 
fest  by  the  “fine  crop  of  graduates.” 
Sir  William  stated  that  he  had  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  agricultural  education  which 
■the  institution  produced,  and  wished 
to  present  that  experience  as  an  ex¬ 
hibit  to  the  character  of  the  thirty- 
three  graduates  who  sat  before  him. 
He  testified  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution  in  the  various  branches 
of  its  work,  and  congratulated  the 
President  on  his  address,  which  was 
full  of  information  to  the  graduating 
class,  and  which  brought  back  to  Sir 
William  reminiscences  of  forty  years 
ago,  when  he  first  became  a  member 
of  the  University  Senate. 

Had  Humble  Beginning 

The  University  of  Toronto,  which 
was  founded  one  hundred  years  ago, 
was  originally  a  literary  institution, 
and  the  only  research  work  was  that 
connected  with  “Greek  articles  and 

Greek  roots,”  the  greatest  effort  be¬ 
ing  directed  towards  classical  learn¬ 


ing.  The  speaker  expressed  the  plea¬ 
sure  to  himself  in  having  introduced 
the  resolution  in  later  years  to  en¬ 
large  the  sphere  of  activity  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  University  by  bringing 
about  the  affiliation  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the 
speaker  said  that  it  gave  him  a  uni¬ 
que  satisfaction  to  confer  the  degree 
in  the  O.A.C. ;  the  first  time  in  a 
hundred  years  that  it  had  been  given 
away  from  the  University  of  Toron¬ 
to. 

The  Convocation  would  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect,  said  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  in  further  cementing  the  happy 
relations  which  have  always  existed 
between  the  two  schools  of  learning. 
A  year  ago  Sir  William  had  experien¬ 
ced  great  pleasure  in  conferring  one 
of  the  highest  honors  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  could  give  upon  Dr.  Saunders, 
the  discoverer  of  Marquis  wheat,  a 
fact  which  showed  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  not  blind  to  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  agriculture. 

Sir  William’s  address  was  brim¬ 
ming  over  wTith  witty  remarks,  which 
showed  a  remarkable  fund  of  ready 
humor,  and  at  the  close  of  his  speech 
he  was  accorded  hearty  applause. 

President  Falconer 

Sir  Robert  Falconer,  K.C.M.G., 
LL.D.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  in  a  brilliant 
and  inspired  address  dealt  with  the 
importance  of  education  along  scien¬ 
tific  lines  both  to  the  individual  and 
the  community. 

Sir  Robert  remarked  that  it  was 
regarded  as  an  unusual  event  to  hold 
the  convocation  here,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  College  would  appreciate  it 
as  an  evidence  of  sympathy  felt  to¬ 
wards  their  work.  The  President  said 
that  he  did  not  know  of  a  college 
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which  had  a  better  or  more  suitable 
environment  than  the  O.A.C.  The 
College  had  a  certain  prestige  which 
does  not  need  to  advertise  itself.  It 
is  known  everywhere  through  the 
quality  of  those  who  have  gone  out 
from  it,  and  through  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  which  has  always  been  maintain¬ 
ed  in  its  teaching  staff.  He  quoted 
Dr.  Pritchard,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  educationalists  of  modern 
times,  as  saying  that  few  agricultur¬ 
al  institutions  were  so  efficiently  fill¬ 
ing  their  purpose  as  the  O.A.C. , 
namely,  the  promotion  of  the  science 
of  agriculture. 

A  Great  Opportunity 

Sir  Robert  stressed  the  point  that 
nowhere  had  any  people  more  reason 
to  be  happy  than  those  of  Canada. 
It  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  country, 
unaffected  by  the  social  and  political 
problems  which  are  troubling  other 
nations.  The  graduates,  he  said,  had 
a  great  opportunity,  and  if  each  ful¬ 
filled  his  part  they  would  preserve 
the  balance  w^hich  would  make  for 
the  country’s  happiness  by  maintain¬ 
ing  the  national  unity  of  our  people. 
The  industrial  and  social  world  is  in 
a  state  of  chaos.  Only  very  recently 
England  had  revealed  her  national 
character  as  never  before.“  England 
has  saved  her  soul,”  said  Sir  Robert, 
a  remark  which  evoked  loud  ap¬ 
plause.  “Life  grows  most  where  there 
is  quiet.  We  don’t  want  too  much 
stress,  too  much  struggle.  In  Can¬ 
ada,  where  we  have  such  a  freedom, 
such  equality,  and  equal  opportunity 
for  everyone,  a  set  character  is  being 
manifested.”  The  speaker  explained 
that  in  Ontario,  where  there  have 
been  two  or  three  generations  on 
farms  and  in  villages,  a  type  is  being 
developed  which  is  making  Canad¬ 
ians  distinct  from  people  of  other 


nations.  Immigration  affects  the 
large  cities.  They  are  constantly 
growing  and  changing.  But  in  the 
farms  and  villages  exists  a  continu¬ 
ity  which  is  doing  a  great  deal  for 
the  solidification  of  the  Canadian 
people. 

Speaking  to  the  graduates,  the 
President  of  the  University  said  that 
in  the  old  universities  the  bachelor 
degree  was  a  primary  degree.  Only 
the  doctors  and  masters  were  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach.  So  for  the  purpose  of 
conjoint  development,  that  the  work 
of  the  degree  may  be  carried  on,  it  is 
intended  to  establish  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  of  the  science  of  agriculture  in 
the  hope  that  this  will  develop  re¬ 
search  into  the  mysteries  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  which  there  are  vast  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  future.  Sir  Robert 
said  that  from  what  he  heard  in 
other  universities,  the  other  provin¬ 
ces  are  looking  to  Ontario  for  a  lead 
in  the  matter  of  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  Research  has  been  progress¬ 
ing  in  the  University  of  Toronto  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  what  has  been  already  done. 
The  speaker  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  institution  of  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree  would  prove  a  stimulant  for 
work  of  this  kind. 

The  nations  that  are  to  go  far  to¬ 
day  are  the  nations  that  can,  through 
the  medium  of  science,  make  need¬ 
less  and  unnecessary  work  that  is 
now  almost  brutal.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  development  of  so¬ 
ciety  is  that  we  know  more,  and  that 
we  make  people  know  more.  It  is 
the  application  of  science  to  industry 
and  living  conditions.  The  speaker 
concluded  by  saying  to  the  graduates 
“The  man  who  knows  is  the  man 
who  can  control.  Let  this  only  be 
the  beginning.  Go  on  and  prosper.” 
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President  Reynolds 

Immediately  after  the  conferring 
of  degrees,  President  J.  B.  Reynolds 
delivered  a  thoughtful  and  practical 
address  to  the  graduating  class  as 
follows : 

“To  the  Graduates,  Year  ’26: — 

I  hope  you  are  going  out  from  this 
college  with  some  more  or  less  clear 
understanding  of  what  your  alma 
mater  stands  for  in  the  life  of  the 
rural  people  of  Ontario  and  in  the 
public  welfare;  also,  some  clearness 
of  vision  respecting  your  relations 
thereto,  and  some  clear  aim  regard¬ 
ing  your  own  future. 

However  the  function  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  may  be  defined,  as 
training,  instruction,  experimenta¬ 
tion,  or  promoting  a  better  agricul¬ 
ture,  all  these  are  included  in  the 
large  aim  of  maintaining  the  quality 
and  the  integrity  of  rural  life. 

The  dignity  of  an  occupation, 
whether  agriculture  or  any  other,  is 
not  in  its  usefulness  or  its  independ¬ 
ence,  but  in  the  degree  of  trained  in¬ 
telligence  and  of  character  necessary 
to  success. 

Urban  Influences 

The  growth  of  towns  and  cities  in 
recent  years,  and  the  decline  of  rural 
population,  have  brought  in  a  period 
of  urban  influence.  An  American 
opinion  asserts  that  the  economic 
and  political  power  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  is  in  danger;  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  a 
market  gardener  catering  to  the 
manufacturing  and  business  com¬ 
munities. 

Canadian  farmers  are  not  market 
gardeners  or  truck  farmers,  minis¬ 
tering  in  a  narrow  market  to  fickle 
tastes  for  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Canadian  farmers  have  learned  to 
look  abroad  for  their  markets,  to 


take  into  their  calculations  interna¬ 
tional  and  world  conditions.  That 
breadth  of  view  is  essential  to  the 
quality  of  Canadian  agriculture,  and 
must  be  maintained,  and  will  be 
maintained  if  large  scale  farming  is 
maintained,  and  if  co-operative  or¬ 
ganizations  increase  as  they  have  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Rural  Opinion 

Encroaching  of  suburban  areas 
upon  rural  political  constituencies  is 
depriving  rural  opinion  of  much  of 
its  power  by  dilution. 

Rural  influence  on  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  nation  must  be 
maintained,  not  for  stubbornness, 
not  for  promoting  class  antagonisms, 
not  because  rural  opinion  is  always 
right,  but  because  it  is  stable  and 
steadfast,  because  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  more  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  nation  there  are  to  be  found  the 
descendants  of  that  splendid  pioneer 
stock  which  built  the  foundations 
upon  which  Canada  has  arisen;  be¬ 
cause  the  intelligence  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  rural  people  have  been 
high,  because  rural  opinion  has  been 
and  may  always  be  the  bulwark  of  a 
sound  and  durable  national  life. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  should 
be  fostered  among  rural  people; 
first,  for  business  and  social  reasons, 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  an  in¬ 
tense  individualism,  and  to  match 
the  effects  of  the  organization  of 
town  business  and  industry;  and 
then,  to  unite  all  classes  as  citizens 
in  the  common  interests  of  the  larger 
community  and  of  the  nation. 

A  Personal  Appeal 

Now  to  the  graduates  more  direct¬ 
ly.  For  four  years  you  have  receiv¬ 
ed  such  instruction  as  the  College 
has  been  able  to  give  you,  to  fit  you 
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for  serviceable  occupations  and  for  a 
life  of  the  highest  success.  For  four 
years  you  have  lived  in  a  social  and 
intellectual  atmosphere  which  has 
been  maintained  so  far  as  possible 
on  a  human  and  wholesome  level. 
For  four  years  you  have  associated 
-with  one  another  and  have  learned 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of 
sportsmanship,  of  team  work  and  of 
co-operation.  You  go  forth  with  the 
respect  and  the  good  wishes  of  your 
college,  and  she  hopes  that  in  re¬ 
turn  she  has  proved  worthy  of  your 
allegiance  and  of  your  enduring  af¬ 
fection. 

You  have  been  graduated  from  a 
great  university.  You  have  become 
alumni  of  a  college  which  for  fifty- 
two  years  has  been  endeavoring  to 
/give  success  and  prestige  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  oldest  of  arts  and  the  new¬ 
est  of  sciences.  The  worth  of  your 
college,  her  contribution  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  may  be  summed  up  in 
material  terms,  may  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  convince  those 
who  demand  such  measures  of  suc¬ 
cess.  But  such  material  measure¬ 
ments  cannot  be  applied  to  estimate 
the  highest  kind  of  contribution 
which  a  college  makes  to  the  life  of 
a  people.  If  you  wish  to  see  the 
evidence  of  material  success,  look 
about  you,  and  see  on  the  farms  of 
Ontario  the  benefits  the  college  has 
conferred  upon  agriculture.  If  you 
wish  to  see  the  evidences  of  public 
approval,  look  about  you,  and  see 
on  these  grounds  the  noble  piles  of 
buildings  that  stand  as  monumental 
tokens  of  that  approval.  If  you  wish 
to  see  the  evidences  of  the  highest 
kind  of  success  to  which  a  college 
can  attain,  in  the  molding  of  char¬ 
acter  and  citizenship,  look  about  you 


and  see  the  men  and  the  women, 
alumni  and  alumnae  of  the  college, 
who  far  and  wide  occupy  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility  and  large 
and  beneficent  influence.  Upon  this 
sort  of  evidence,  the  good  name  of 
the  college  securely  rests. 

Into  this  goodly  company  of  the 
elect  you  have  now  been  called.  You 
would  be  unworthy  of  that  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  your  stay  here  would  be 
fruitless  of  high  results,  if  there  had 
not  been  awakened  within  you  the 
spirit  of  service.  To  adapt  by  the 
change  of  one  word  what  a  great 
statesman  wrote  about  international 
relations  and  the  motives  of  diplo¬ 
mats  : 

“Surely  the  conclusion  is  irresist¬ 
ible  that  a  policy  which  rules  out  all 
moral  purpose  except  personal  inter¬ 
est  has  a  fatal  lack  of  what  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  enduring  success.” 

The  world  is  before  you.  You 
have  youth  and  strength  and  a  good 
training  to  assist  you.  On  your  be¬ 
half  the  college  hopes  that  you  may 
have  wisdom  to  lay  aside  every 
weight  and  run  manfully  the  race 
to  the  appointed  goal. 

If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving 
minute, 

With  sixty  seconds’  worth  of  dist¬ 
ance  run, 

Yours  is  the  earth  and  everything 
that’s  in  it, 

And  what  is  more,  you’ll  be  a  man, 
my  son.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
a  large  number  of  the  visitors  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  hospitality  of  the  O.A.C.  in 
the  form  of  a  delightful  garden  party 
on  the  lawn  of  the  Macdonald  Hall. 
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Knowing  Folks 


By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


“There  is  a  radiance  where  women 
move 

About  small  household  tasks,  if  they 
but  see 

Beyond  the  polished  surface  of  old 
woods 

The  dazzling  triumph  of  a  living 
tree. 

If  they  but  see  beyond  the  white, 
heaped  flour — 

Beyond  the  red,  glassed  jellies  on 
a  sill— 

Wide,  joyous  wheat  fields  laughing 
in  the  sun, 

God’s  face  above  an  orchard  on  a 
hill.” 

In  giving  us  this  view  of  the  wider 
vision  of  homemaking,  no  doubt  the 
author  had  in  mind  millions  of  home- 
keeping  women  the  world  over,  but 
how  aptly  it  applies  to  the  girl  grad¬ 
uates  setting  out  from  homemaking 
schools  this  summer  to  carry  their 
gospel  into  schools  and  settlements 
and  hospitals  and  extension  fields, 
and  every  other  place  where  a  pro¬ 
fessional  home  economist  may  go. 
There  is  no  need  to  remind  these 
young  women  of  the  romance  in 
home  economics.  They  are  keenly 
conscious  of  the  dignity  of  their  call¬ 
ing;  they  have  been  taught  the 
beauty  as  well  as  the  science  back  of 
common  household  tasks,  and  if  they 


are  normal  they  set  out  with  young 
enthusiasm  to  heal  the  ills  of  the 
world  in  so  far  as  social  service  and 
vitamin es  can  do  it. 

They  are  making  their  influence 
felt  too — this  army  of  home  special¬ 
ists  steadily  reaching  into  new  fields 
of  education  and  commerce,  their 
ranks  swelled  each  year  by  new  re¬ 
cruits  fresh  from  college  with  new 
enthusiasm,  and  new  theories  to  put 
into  practice.  Their  Alma  Mater  has 
done  well  for  them  and  she  can  fair¬ 
ly  safely  trust  them  to  reflect  credit 
on  her  training.  But  one  of  the 
things  a  college  cannot  give  a  girl 
is  the  gift  of  understanding  people. 
It  may  inspire  her  with  a  sense  of 
her  responsibility  to  humanity,  give 
her  a  social  conscience,  but  it  can¬ 
not  make  her  “like  folks.”  That 
comes,  not  even  through  experience 
— only  from  an  “understanding 
heart.” 

We  have  in  mind  a  young  woman 
employed  by  a  commercial  firm  in  a 
large  city,  demonstrating  cooking  to 
housewives.  After  each  demonstra¬ 
tion  she  is  besieged  by  women  with 
their  individual  problems.  She  might 
dispose  of  them  with  easy  general¬ 
ities  and  still  carry  on  a  course  of 
very  popular  demonstrations  but  that 
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method  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  her.  She  is  so  interested  that  she 
keeps  a  special  memorandum  for 
following  each  case — the  woman  of 
limited  means  catering  for  her 
daughter’s  wedding,  the  motherless 
girl  acting  mother  to  younger  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  and  trying  to  make 
ends  meet.  She  has  built  up  a  clien- 
telle  of  devoted  followers — made  her 
work  a  college  extension  course  rath¬ 
er  than  an  advertising  proposition. 

There  is  the  hospital  dietitian,  un¬ 
dertaking  to  teach  proper  feeding  to 
a  class  of  public  ward  patients.  She 
has  a  way  of  getting  into  human 
touch  with  each  one  in  spite  of  the 
barriers  of  broken  English  and  dif¬ 
ferent  national  traditions.  She  sees 
the  little  black-eyed  Italian  boy 
through  his  mother’s  eyes,  nearly, 
and  knowing  the  mother’s  tempta¬ 
tion  to  break  a  few  rules,  can  be  very 
gentle  with  her — so  gentle  that  the 
mother  asks:  “You,  too,  have  little 
one?  No?  Then  it  is  that  you  so 
lika  my  boy?”  And  henceforth  the 
woman  is  a  slave  to  her  minutest 
direction. 

Then,  too,  we  have  the  girl  of  lei¬ 
sure  who  does  some  spasmodic  social 
service  work.  She  will  put  in  a  day  at 
a  day  nursery  occasionally  and  de¬ 
clare  she  loves  it.  When  a  road¬ 
ster  calls  for  her  at  the  Settlement 
House  in  the  evening  she  may  make 
her  appearance  with  a  baby,  tucked 
under  each  arm — “the  darlings!” 
But  she  doesn’t  take  the  case  of  the 
rickety  baby  to  golf  with  her.  She 
cannot  be  counted  to  take  the  baby 
out  in  the  sun  for  two  days  in  suc¬ 
cession.  She  does  not  understand 
that  its  mother  has  done  the  best 
that  could  be  done  for  it  on  twelve 
uncertain  dollars  a  week,  and  she 
may,  in  spite  of  all  her  personal 


charm,  inadvertently  turn  the  moth¬ 
er  from  nurseries  and  fresh  air 
camps  forever. 

The  field  of  rural  extension  work 
presents  a  like  problem.  There  is 
still  an  occasional  college  girl  who 
is  amused  at,  say  a  farmers’  excur¬ 
sion,  but  who  “would  love  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  the  country  woman;” 
and  there  is  this  grave  danger  to  ex¬ 
tension  service  that  sometime  she 
may  do  it.  She  has  not  discerned 
that  certain  ways  are  town  ways  and 
certain  ways  are  country  ways,  and 
that  some  of  the  things  we  want  to 
hold  fast  to  in  the  country  are  “its 
simplicity,  its  genuineness,  its  sense 
of  values,  its  capacity  for  and  joy  in 
a  reasonable  amount  of  hard  work.” 
If  a  woman  from  the  country  looks 
tired,  it  may  be  the  happy,  healthy 
tiredness  that  comes  from  a  worth¬ 
while  spending  of  herself — rearing  a 
family  and  seeing  them  through 
school;  raising  chickens  and  turkey 
flocks  to  help  meet  their  college  ex¬ 
penses.  Her  work  may  have  been 
too  hard,  and  that  is  a  problem  for 
extension  workers  and  farm  women 
to  work  out  together;  but  if  her 
family  relations  have  been  happy  she 
comes  through  triumphant.  She  is  to 
be  congratulated,  not  pitied. 

So  lit  seems  what  the  social  worker 
needs  is  sympathy  with  people,  not 
just  sympathy  for  them.  It  goes 
with  humility  of  spirit  and  a  desire 
to  understand.  Without  it  the  most 
brilliant  scholarship  will  not  reach 
far.  Solomon  who  seems  to  have 
valued  learning  more  than  most 
people  said:  “Wisdom  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  thing;  therefore  get  wisdom;  but 
with  all  thy  getting,  get  understand¬ 
ing,”  which,  we  feel,  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  facul¬ 
ty  for  knowing  folk. 
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INITIATION  OF  CONFERENCE 

GIRLS 

12.30  a.m.  Thursday. 

“Come  on!  Everybody  ready?” 

“To  the  well!  To  the  well!”  and 
the  midnight  silences  were  broken 
by  the  sound  of  scurrying  feet  as 
the  girls  raced  through  the  halls; 
laden  with  instruments  of  noise  — 
ukes,  kazoos,  boxes  half  full  of 
stones,  tin  pans,  spoons,  whistles, 
and  shrill,  excited  voices  lent  their 
aural  charm  to  the  scene. 

“Sh — ,  Sh — ,  Sh — !  Don’t  make  a 
sound!”  commanded  an  authorative 
voice.  The  crowd  tramped  silently 
out  of  the  Hall,  across  the  -campus, 
and  into  the  post-office  of  Johnston 
Hall. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp!  the  steady 
tread  of  many  feet  echoed  through 
the  Old  Residence.  Girls  sat  up  in 
bed.  What  was  that  awful  noise? 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  until  a 
mighty  din,  riotous  and  indescrib¬ 
able,  burst  forth.  Doors  were  torn 
open,  rooms  inspected,  their  occu¬ 
pants  bereft  of  bedclothes,  and  left 
shivering  and  trembling  in  the  midst 
of  a  newly  disheveled  room.  The 
commotion  echoed  back  and  forth 
from  one  party  of  disturbers  to  an¬ 
other  throughout  the  building.  Col¬ 
lege  yells,  snatches  of  song  and 
merry  laughter  crept  in  to  soften 
the  more  ribald  merriment  of  the 
first  few  minutes. 

When  the  sleepers  had  all  been 
thoroughly  awakened,  the  nocturnal 
visitors  united  in  a  hearty  singing  of 
“For  They  Are  Jolly  Good  Fellows,” 
and  trouped  back  to  their  own  abode. 
There  they  collected  on  the  steps  and 
for  a  few  minutes  the  air  resounded 
with  gay  songs,  sung  by  fresh  girlish 
voices  to  the  accompaniment  of  sev¬ 


eral  ukes.  A  ringing  cheer  for  the 
“College  on  the  Hill”  closed  the  in¬ 
itiation  for  that  night,  and  the  girls 
scattered  to  their  rooms,  some  to 
sleep,  some  to  work,  and  some  to 
discuss  the  news  of  the  day. 

6.00  a.m.  Friday. 

Stamp!  Tramp!  Bang!  Screech! 
What  do  the  girls  mean  by  making 
such  a  racket  at  this  unearthly  hour? 
They  might  have  more  considera¬ 
tion  for  other  people.  The  din  in¬ 
creased  in  violence.  What  on  earth 
does  this  mean?  A  hasty  inspection 
of  the  corridor  soon  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  was  the  Conference  girls, 
out  to  avenge  their  disturbed  slumb¬ 
ers.  Good-naturedly,  they  continued 
to  make  most  of  their  opportunity, 
and  the  result  was  that  at  least  75 
per  cent,  of  the  Mac  Girls  were  up 
and  at  work  (?)  at  least  half  an  hour 
before  breakfast.  ’Tis  indeed  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

After  parading  the  halls  several 
times  the  raiders  departed,  probably 
to  gloat  triumphantly  over  their  re¬ 
venge,  and  certainly  to  wait  for  the 
dining  hall  to  be  opened  for  break¬ 
fast.  Good  luck  to  you,  Conference 
Girls ! 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 

Miss  “Bud”  Spaekman  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  engaged  in  dietitian  work  in 
Kalamazoo. 

Miss  Winifred  Bell  is  doing  splen¬ 
did  work  as  assistant  dietitian  in 
Fifth  Avenue  Hospital,  New  York. 

Miss  Audrey  Yeandle  and  Miss 
Verna  Kirkpatrick  have  completed 
their  pupil  work  at  Harper  Hospital, 
Detroit. 

Miss  Alice  Webster  is  taking  a 
course  in  nursing  at  Seaview  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Staten  Island. 

Miss  Frieda  Ruston  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  dietitian  at  Whitby  Hospital, 
Whitby,  Ont. 

Miss  Dorothy  Frost  is  now  head 
dietitian  at  Jamaica  Hospital,  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,  Long  Island. 

Miss  “Tiny”  Silverthorne  and  MLs 
Evelyn  Sneyd  are  at  the  Sick  Child¬ 
ren’s  Hospital,  Toronto. 

Miss  Vivian  Burrows  is  in  charge 
of  the  dietetic  department  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  near  Cleveland. 

Miss  Willa  Thompson  is  doing 
dietetic  work  in  New  York. 

Miss  Kay  Scott  is  engaged  in  diet¬ 
etic  work  in  the  Five  Sisters’  Tea 
Room,  Bloor  St.,  Toronto. 

Miss  Lois  Rollins  is  working  in 
Gananoque. 


THE  GIRLS’  CONFERENCE 

“To  Johnston  Hall,”  “To  Macdon¬ 
ald  Hall,”  “To  the  Dining  Hall,” 
were  the  signs  that  greeted  us  on 
May  4th.  As  students  we  felt  that 
these  directions,  although  explicit, 
were  rather  unnecessary.  However, 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  girls  who 
registered  at  Macdonald  Institute 
that  evening,  for  the  three-day  con¬ 
ference,  found  them  very  useful. 

The  success  of  the  Conference  this 
year  was  due  to  the  very  capable 
management  of  Miss  Kay,  Miss 
Cruikshank,  the  Macdonald  Institute 
Staff,  and  the  Senior  Students. 

The  first  morning,  the  delegates 
visited  the  various  departments  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Apiculture,  Bacteriology,  Dairy,  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  Poultry,  Physics,  Field 
Husbandry,  Museum  and  Massey 
Library. 

On  the  second  and  third  mornings 
the  girls  were  divided  into  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  “Health 
and  Recreation”  and  “Citizenship.” 


A  secretary  for  each  group  kept  a  re¬ 
cord  of  the  discussion.  These  records 
were  then  combined  and  printed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institutes  whom 
these  girls  represented. 

The  first  afternoon’s  session  con¬ 
sisted  of  community  singing,  very 
able  conducted  by  Prof.  Blackwood, 
and  vocal  solos  by  two  of  the  stud¬ 
ents.  Prof  .  W.  R.  Graham  then  gave 
an  address  on  “The  Feeding  and 
Care  of  Baby  Chicks.”  This  was 
followed  by  an  address  from  Prof. 
F.  E.  Millen,  who  spoke  on  “Bee¬ 
keeping  as  an  Industry  for  Girls.” 

In  the  evening,  at  the  banquet 
giving  in  the  dining  hall,  President 
J.  B.  Reynolds  was  Toast  Master. 
The  guest  and  speaker,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Dandens,  Inspector  of  Elementary 
Agriculture  in  Ontario,  spoke  on 
“The  Problem  of  the  Hour.”  The 
music  and  college  songs  furnished  by 
the  students  relieved  the  banquet  of 
formality  and  helped  give  everyone 
a  good  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  where 
community  singing  and  college 
stunts  by  the  senior  and  junior 
students  of  Macdonald  Institute, 
made  an  interesting  and  entertain¬ 
ing  programme. 

The  second  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  community  games  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Kathleen  Pepler.  Such 
games  as  ball,  relay,  tap  tag,  dodge 
ball,  human  hurdle  and  balloon 
races  were  engaged  in  by  the  girls 
who  would  teach  them  in  their  own 
community  at  a  later  date. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  se¬ 
cond  evening  the  students  gave  a 
physical  culture  exhibition. 

Later  in  the  evening  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Prof.  O.  G.  Steven¬ 
son  gave  an  interesting,  illustrated 
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address  on  “Picture  Gallery  Trave¬ 
logue.”  This  was  followed  by  the 
playlet,  “Will-o’-the-Wisp,”  which 
was  put  on  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  E.  C.  McLean. 

On  the  third  and  last  afternoon, 
Miss  Ethel  Chapman  spoke  on  “The 
Girl’s  Responsibility  in  the  Home.” 
Prof.  W.  C.  Blackwood  sang  a  solo, 
and  Mr.  Oliver  Hezzehvood,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Local  Branch  Committee 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  Toronto, 
gave  an  address  on  “World  Citizen¬ 
ship  and  the  League  of  Nations.” 

Afternoon  tea  was  served  in  Mac¬ 
donald  Hall  by  the  Junior  Institu¬ 
tional  and  Homemaker  Classes,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Miss  Roddick. 

The  evening’s  programme  consist¬ 
ed  of  community  singing,  a  vocal 
solo  by  Mr.  George  Raithby,  and  an 
interesting  address  by  Miss  Emily 
Guest.  The  playlet,  “Pantaloon,” 
was  then  put  on  by  the  students. 

At  the  close  of  the  programme  the 
Conference  girls  showed  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  conference  by  present¬ 
ing  the  Macdonald  Institute  Staff  and 
students  with  flowers. 

Two  well-known  visitors  at  the 
conference  were:  Dr.  John  McCul¬ 
lough,  who  gave  an  address  on 
“Health,”  and  Mr.  Bert  Roadhouse. 

Many  exhibits  had  been  arranged 
by  the  students.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  were  the  girl’s  bedroom, 
the  nursery,  the  hospitality  chest, 
hot  lunch  equipment,  balanced 
meals,  height  and  weight  records, 
laundry,  household  management, 
millinery  and  sewing. 

The  inspection  of  these  exhibits, 
discussions  and  the  programmes  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  completely  filled 
the  three  brief  days. 

We  felt  certain  from  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  benefit  we  received  from 


the  conference  that  it  was  a  success, 
and  the  letters  of  approval  and 
praise  which  have  kept  pouring  in 
from  the  delegates  who  attended, 
strengthens  this  belief. 


ELECTIONS 

Monday,  May  10,  7  a.m.,  and  every 
Junior  calling  every  other  Junior  to 
the  Common  Room.  And  why?  Yes, 
election  day  has  come.  Electioneer¬ 
ing  has  hummed  in  the  corridors  for 
a  week,  and  now  these  bits  of  paper 
will  tell  the  story.  As  we  look  at 
those  who  have  handled  the  activit¬ 
ies  of  this  year  so  efficiently,  we  can 
only  hope  our  choice  for  1926-27  may 
be  as  wise.  So  with  a  tribute  to 
those  whose  guidance  has  made  this 
year  so  successful,  our  best  wishes  go 
to  our  new  officers  that  they  too  may 
leave  behind  them  such  a  record. 
Let  us  always  give  them  our  whole 
support,  and  that  day  will  have  been 
a  fortunate  one  on  which  we  made: 

House  President — Margaret  Maun¬ 
ders. 

Athletic  President — Dorothy  Sisson. 

Athletic  Vice-President — Dorothy 
Smale. 

Athletic  Secretary — Vera  Maines. 

Athletic  Treasurer — Gwen  Kelly. 

Baseball  Manager  —  Josephine 
Ashton. 

Basketball  Manager — Mary  Mc- 
Killop. 

Tennis  Manager  —  Margaret 
Laughlin. 

Hockey  Manager — Laura  Colwell. 

Literary  President — Mary  Staples. 

Literary  Secretary — Agnes  McDou- 
gal. 

Literary  Treasurer — Louise  Han¬ 
nah. 

Philharmonic  Representative  — 
Betty  Cowan. 

S.  C.  M.  President — Flor.  Young. 
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The  South  Wind 


A  little  wind  is  sighing  around, 
And  crying  through  the  window 
pane; 

Crying  to  let  him  in — it’s  cold 
Out  there — and  he  is  lost  again. 


With  scraps  of  shy,  gloried  with  sun 
Turquoises,  blue  as  summer  haze. 

Oh!  the  cold  night  outside!  glazed 
stars 


Where  he  came  from — white  round 
flowers 

From  black  leaves  hung,  in  soft  sleep 
drowned; 

Weighed  down  with  perfume,  sweet, 
so  sweet, 

Perfumes  in  which  lost  dreams  are 
found. 

From  where  a  baby,  naked  brown, 

Rolls  on  the  sand,  and  wondering 
plays 


Throw  twisted  trees  against  cold 
snows ; 

The  ice  gleams  hard;  sharp  as  a 
sword, 

The  wind  is  lost — he’s  crying  now. 

O’er  houses  huddled  to  keep  warm, 
Aloft,  o’er  snowy  hill  and  lea; 

High,  high  above,  on,  ever  on, 

My  lonely  wind  sighs  out  to  sea. 

S.  Y. 


Apologizing  is  a  very  desperate  habit ;  one  that  is  rarely  cured.  Apology 
is  only  egotism  wrong  side  out.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  first  thing  a  man’s 
companion  knows  of  his  shortcomings  is  from  his  apology. — Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 


It  is  by  imitation,  far  more  than  by  precept,  that  we  learn  everything; 
and  what  we  learn  thus  we  acquire  not  only  more  effectually,  but  more 
pleasantly.  This  forms  our  manners,  our  opinions,  our  lives. — Burke. 


Every  addition  to  true  knowledge  is  an  addition  to  human  power. — 
Horace  Mann. 
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0.  A.  C.  ALUMNI  BANQUET. 


Thursday,  April  22nd,  the  O.  A.  C. 
students  and  graduates  resident  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  held  a  very  success¬ 
ful  evening  at  the  Welland  Inn,  St. 
Catharines.  Forty-nine  sat  down  to 
the  banquet  table  at  7.15  p.m.  Prof. 
W.  R.  Graham,  from  the  0.  A.  C., 
Guelph,  gave  an  extremely  interesting 
talk  on  “The  Application  of  Science 
to  Agriculture.”  Prof.  Graham 
punctuated  his  address  with  those  little 
witticisms  which  he  can  use  so  effect¬ 
ively  to  drive  home  a  point.  He  was 
in  his  usual  good  form  and  his  pres¬ 
ence  and  address  was  very  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  Mr.  J.  A.  Carroll,  of  the 
Dept,  .of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Provincial  Alumni  Assoc., 
made  a  special  trip  to  be  present.  He 
addressed  the  gathering  on  the  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Alumni,  and  outlined  some  of  the 
things  which  should  be  done  by  it. 
He  made  particular  reference  to  the 
arrangements  which  had  been  made 
affecting  the  degree  standings  between 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  0. 
A.  College.  Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman  acted 
as  director  of  ceremonies.  The  Dr. 
gave  a  brief  account  of  his  last  visit 
to  the  Western  Provinces  and  also 
mentioned  the  names  of  several  grad¬ 


uates  whom  he  had  met  on  this  trip 
and  what  they  were  doing. 

Ex-students  and  graduates  were 
present  from  all  over  the  Peninsula, 
some  driving  thirty-five  miles  to  renew 
acquaintances. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  program 
was  a  roll  call.  Every  one  was  ask¬ 
ed  to  stand,  'give  his  name,  and  tell 
what  he  was  doing,  and  give  the  numb¬ 
er  of  the  year  of  this  graduation  or 
last  year  at  College.  This  proved  very 
interesting  as  there  were  members  of 
graduating  classes  dating  from  1888  to 
those  who  hoped  to  do  so  in  1928.  Dr. 
Creelman  being  the  only  representative 
of  Class  ’88,  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  the  oldest  graduate.  Mr.  John 
Harcourt,  St.  Ann’s,  and  Mr.  W.  N. 
Counsel,  came  next  in  line,  being 
members  of  Class  ’90. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Robertson,  J.  B.  Fair- 
bairn,  Geo.  McCalla,  Jno.  T.  Ware,  H. 
W.  Augustine  and  W.  E.  Palmer  were 
among  the  old-timers. 

Others  present  were : — 

F.  Bray,  230  Queenston  St.,  St.  Cath¬ 
arines. 

A.  D.  Broderick,  R.  R.  No.  3,  St. 
Catharines. 

Max  Bradfield,  R.  R.  No  2,  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake. 

F.  H.  R.  Baker,  R.  R.  No.  2,  St. 
Catharines. 
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J.  M.  Bates,  Beamsville. 

E.  Culp,  Vineland  Sta.  . 

S.  H.  Culp,  Vineland. 

Melvin  Comfort,  St.  Ann’s. 

G.  V.  Cooke,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Beamsville. 

J.  M.  Creelman,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Beams¬ 
ville. 

|D.  R.  Creelman,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Beams¬ 
ville. 

C.  C.  Duncan,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Beamsville. 

L.  E.  Hippie,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Beamsville. 

F.  G.  Hunter,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake. 

8.  W.  King,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake.^ 

A.  B.  Jackson,  St.  Catharines.  _ 

C.  A.  Lawrence,  R.  R.  No.  3,  St. 
Catharines. 

Edwin  Misner,  Smith  ville. 

0.  J.  Robb,  Vineland  Sta. 

E.  F.  Palmer,  Vineland  Sta. 

J.  R.  VanHaarlam,  Vineland  Sta. 

Geo.  Robertson,  Box  275,  St.  Cathar¬ 
ines. 

W.  N.  Counsell  R.  R.  No.  4,  St.  Cath¬ 
arines. 

A.  H.  Stevens  65  Page  St.,  St.  Cath¬ 
arines. 

W.  Strong  Vineland  Sta. 

Norman  Synott,  R.  R.  No.  4,  St. 
Catharines. 

L.  B.  Tufford,  Beamsville. 

W.  S.  Van  Every,  Box  107,  St.  Cath¬ 
arines. 

Wilfred  Woodruff,  St.  Davids. 

W.  E.  Palmer,  Wainfleet. 

H.  W.  Augustine,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Wain- 
fleet. 

M.  M.  Graybiel,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Wain- 
fleet. 

W.  A.  Hansler,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Ridge- 
ville. 

A.  W.  Snyder,  R.  R.  No.  1,  St.  Ann’s. 

C.  A.  Campbell,  Wainfleet. 

R.  J.  Bryden,  Welland. 


Dear  Sir: — 

The  above  news  item  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  your  readers. 

W.  S.  VAN  EVERY, 
Agricultural  Representative, 

Lincoln  County 
(Ed’s.  Note — We  are  always  very 
glad  to  receive  news  items,  such  as  the 
above.  Will  you  be  the  next?) 

LIST  OF  TWO  COMMITTEES  FORM¬ 
ED  TO  ORGANIZE  SUMMER 
MARKETING  COURSE. 

Prof.  Leitch,  Prof.  Graham,  Mr. 
Duncan  and  Mr.  Carroll,  ex-officio. 

District  Reps. 

Mr.  Patterson  (Chairman)  ;  Mr. 
Springstead,  Dundas  County;  Mr. 
Macdonald,  Lambton  County;  Mr. 
Clements,  Wellington,  and  Messrs.  S. 

E.  Todd,  Toronto  and  F.  Hart,  P.  E. 
Light. 

The  Programme  and  Projects  Com¬ 
mittee 

(Which  met  here  on  May  19th) 
Profs.  Leitch  and  Graham,  Messrs. 
Duncan  and  Carroll,  ex-officio. 

Mr.  Foreman,  Strodders,  McDonald, 
Lambton;  Crossikery,  Ontario  County; 
Miller,  Essex  County;  Green,  Oxford 
County. 

Spraying  Instructors. 

Prof.  Caesar,  Prof.  Howitt. 

Pruning  Instructors. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Kimball,  Mr.  A.  W.  Sirrett. 

Spray  School  Members. 

Ross,  F.,  Crosskery  W.  M.,  Rogers, 

R.  J.,  Whitelock,  J.  E.,  Van  Every,  W. 

S. ,  Green,  G.  R.,  Linn,  R.  A.,  Page,  S., 
Dorrance,  H.  A.,  Macdonald,  W.  D., 
Springstead,  A.  D.,  Atkins,  R.,  Neff.  E. 

F. ,  Marritt,  W.  G.,  Cockburn,  W.  M., 
McVanne1,  A.  P.,  Smith,  W.  H.,  Crews, 
K.  W.,  Patterson,  F.  C.,  Evans,  W., 
Cooper,  F.  S.,  Webster,  H.  N.,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Jas.,  Flock,  J.  A.,  Logsdail,  A. 
F.,  Fleming,  R.  R.,  Strothers,  S.  B. 
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Something  He  could  Answer 

Every  time  the  teacher  asked  John¬ 
ny  a  question  she  always  got  the  same 
answer,  “I  don’t  know.”  “Johnny, 
she  said,  “what  is  twice  eight? 
“Don’t  know.  ”  “Well,  then,  four 
times  six?”  “Don’t  know.”  “Who 
was  the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria?” 
“Don’t  know.”  The  teacher  became 
exasperated.  “Is  there  anything  you 
can  answer?”  she  asked,  sardonically. 
“Yes’m,”  he  replied.  “And  what  is 
that,  pray?”  “The  Telephone,  m’m 
London  Answers. 


7  7 


Keep  Right  At  It 

While  but  few  motor  cars  have  been 
able  to  butt  a  train  off  a  track,  we 
will  say  that  they  are  always  trying 
hard,  and  never  appear  to  be  discour¬ 
aged. 


A  Crying  Need 

And  wouldn’t  it  be  a  wonderful  thing 
if,  while  mamma  was  getting  a  perma¬ 
nent  wave,  papa,  could  buy  himself  a 
permanent  shave? 


<  < 


lfi 

THE  GAY  DECEIVER.” 


After  the  Conversat  was  over, 

Susan  took  out  her  glass  eye. 

Her  cork  leg  she  stood  in  the  corner, 
And  corked  up  her  bottle  of  dye. 

Her  teeth  she  put  in  water, 

Her  hair  she  hung  on  the  wall, 

And  what  was  left  went  to  bye-bye, 
After  the  ball. 


Heard  at  a  Baseball  Game. 

He — “Isn’t  that  great?  We’ve  got  a 
man  on  every  base  !” 

She — “Why,  what’s  the  difference? 
So  have  they!” 

Nurse  (at  the  door,  triumphantly)  — 


“  It ’s  a  little  boy,  sir !  ’  ’ 

Absent-minded  Prof. — “Little  boy? 
Well,  don’t  keep  him  waiting.  Ask  him 
what  he  wants.” 


Bunny.  Say,  Cope,  what  do  you  do 
at  Dublin  Church  “presides”? 

Copeland.  Aw’  you  go  and  teach 
your  Grandmother  to  suck  eggs. 


Fashionable  Bow-wows 

The  police  dog  isn’t  the  only  one  that 
came  from  Germany  to  America. 
There’s  the  hot  dog. — Vancouver  Sun. 


A  Successful  Translation 

Tourist  (paying  his  bill)— “Well, 
I’m  square  now.” 

Hotel-keeper — “Yes,  sir,  and  I  hope 
you’ll  be  round  again  very  shortly.” 
— Berlin  Wegweiser. 


A  Financial  Wizard 

Gentleman — “What  would  you  do 
with  a  nickel  if  I  gave  you  one?” 

Hobo  (sarcastically) — “Get  a  new 
suit,  mister,  an’  some  supper,  an’  a 
night’s  lodgin’,  an’  breakfast  an’  din¬ 
ner  to-morrow.” 

Gentleman — “My  good  fellow,  here’s 
a  quarter.  Go  and  support  yourself 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.” — Boston 
Transcript. 
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A  fierce  looking  man  entered,  the 
editor’s  room  with  some  show  of  vio¬ 
lence,  and  said  :  “They  tell  me  you  are 
the  man  who  puts  things  in  the  paper.” 
said  the  polite  editor,  “you  have  been 
misinformed.  I  am  the  man  who  keeps 
things  out.” 


The  tired-looking  little  man  sat  fac¬ 
ing  the  solicitor.  “And  so  you  want  a 
divorce  from  your  wife,”  said  the  lat¬ 
ter.  “Aren’t  your  relations  pleasant, 
then?”  “Mine  are,”  answered  the 
other  wearily,  “but  hers  are  perfectly 
horrid.  ” 


As  he  was  getting  into  his  motor-car 
he  was  stopped  by  a  pretty  young  girl 
“Please  help  the  Working  Girls 
Home,”  she  begged.  “Certainly,”  he 
replied  genially,  “but  I  haven’t  mud 
time.  How  far  away  do  they  live?” 


The  maid  was  showing  the  somewhat 
flashily-dressed  new  guest  to  his  room 
at  the  none  too  exclusive  seaside  board¬ 
ing  house.  At  the  door  he  paused  and 
said  to  her,  “I  presume — ah — everyone 
here  dresses  for  dinner?”  “Oh,  yes, 
sir,”  she  replied  seriously.  “Any  meals 
in  bed  are  extra.” 


Aberdeen  stories  are  still  the  vogue. 
Have  you  heard  about  the  native  of  the 
Northern  city  who  came  to  London  and 
took  lodgings  late  one  evening?  When 
he  woke  in  the  morning  he  discovered 
that  he  had  an  excellent  view  of  Big 
Ben  over  the  housetops,  so  he  stopped 
his  watch. 


Marie :  1  ‘  Every  time  I  have  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  Gerald  I  make  a  note  of  it 
in  my  diary.  ’  ’ 

Maisie :  “I  see — you  keep  a  scrap¬ 
book?” — London  Mail. 


Foreman  (taking  on  a  new  gang) — 
“How  about  you?  Are  you  the  kind 
that  leaves  his  tools  scattered  around 
the  minute  the  whistle  blows?” 

One  of  the  Gang — “No,  you  bet  I’m 
not.  I  always  have  mine  put  away  five 

minutes  before  it  blows.” 

He — “Let’s  keep  our  engagement  a 
secret.” 

She — “Yes,  I’m  ashamed  of  it,  too.” 


“Journalism,”  said  Henry  Murray, 
“is  the  paradise  of  mediocrity  and  the 
purgatory  of  genius.” 


The  following  are  some  of  the  an¬ 
swers  received  to  questions  put  on  the 
second  year  Materia  Medica  papers  the 
past  Xmas : 

“A  drench  is  administering  medicine 
orally.  ’  ’ 

“A  purgative  is  a  dose  to  make  a 
horse  or  other  animal  purg.  ” 

“One  dram  of  Howard’s  sweet  nitre 
is  a  good  dose  for  a  horse  of  about  12  - 
000  to  13,000  lbs.  It  acts  first  upon  the 
kidneys,  then  goes  right  through.” 


The  boy  arrived  late  at  school,  and 
on  being  asked  for  an  explanation  he 
informed  the  master  that  a  gentleman 
had  dropped  a  shilling  in  the  street, 
which  caused  a  crowd  to  collect,  and 
until  it  dispersed  he  could  not  leave. 
“But  why?”  inquired  the  master. 
“Because,  sir,”  answered  the  boy,  “I 
was  standing  on  the  shilling.” 


A  pompous  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  remarked  during  a  speech,  “My 
Lords,  I  put  the  question  to  myself.” 
A  new  peer,  famous  for  his  ready  wit, 
murmured  audibly,  “What  a  silly  an¬ 
swer  you  must  have  got.” 
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Inexpensive 

Diamonds 


To  those  who  do  not  wish  to  invest  a  very  great  amount  in  the 
engagement  diamond,  we  have  an  especially  interesting  selection  to 
offer. 

Some  of  our  daintiest  designs  in  delicate  platinum  and  18  kt.  gold 
settings,  are  priced  as  low  as  $75.00. 

In  every  case  the  diamonds  are  of  the  finest  quality,  perfectly  cut, 
and  set  by  expert  craftsmen. 

Ryrie-Birks 

J  LIMITED 

Diamond  Merchants -Goldsmiths -Silversmiths 

YONGE  AND  TEMPERANCE 

Toronto-Canada 


Vi; 


Little  Shike — “Let’s  go  down 
town.” 

Big  Shike — “Sorry,  I’ve  got  to  go 
to  class.  I  didn’t  sleep  much  last 
night.” 


Mr.  James  MacNeill  Whistler  went 
away  from  the  British  Artists  with  a 
gibe.  He  said  that  he  “was  taking 
the  artists  with  him  and  leaving  the 
British  behind.” 


The  qualities  rare  in  a  bee  that  we 
meet, 

In  an  epigram  never  should  fail; 
The  body  should  always  be  little  and 
sweet, 

And  a  sting  should  be  left  in  the 

tail. 


The  Illustrated  Weekly  Artist  has 
gone  to  Spain  for  local  colour.  He 
writes  to  the  effect  that  it  is  very  good, 
and  only  a  peseta  per  bottle. 


The  American  at  the  Motor  Show  was 
bragging  that  British  cars  were  still  a 
long  way  behind  those  produced  over 
the  Atlantic.  D’ye  know,”  he  said, 
“our  latest  auto-mo-bile  runs  so  smooth 
you  kent  feel  it,  and  so  quiet  you  kent 
hear  it,  and,  Gee !  talk  about  ignition, 
you  kent  smell  it,  and  for  speed,  well, 
bo’  you  jest  kent  see  it.”  “But,  par¬ 
don  me,”  put  in  an  anxious  Briton, 
“how  do  you  know  the  bally  thing  is 

there?”  - 

There  had  been  a  motor  accident, 
and  the  unfortunate  victim  had  been 
carried  into  a  house  near  by.  A  few 
minutes  later  a  smart  young  man  ran 
up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell.  “Ex¬ 
cuse  me,”  he  said  briskly  to  the  maid; 
can  I  see  the  gentleman  who  was 
brought  in  here  a  few  minutes  ago?” 
“I’m  afraid  not,”  replied  the  girl;  he 
hasn’t  come  to  his  senses  yet.”  “Good,” 
said  the  brisk  person,  “that’ll  suit  fine. 
I  want  to  sell  him  another  car.” 


vui. 
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The  Best  Milk  Chocolate  Made 


Sold  Everywhere  —  5,  10,  25c  Sizes 


Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 


Tbe  Fertilizer  that  furnishes  Nitrogen 

In  the  Immediately  Available  Nitrate  Form 

“WAITED  THIRTY  YEARS  FOR 
TREES  TO  BEAR— NITRATE 
GAVE  RESULTS” 

is  the  title  of  a  new  publication  con¬ 
taining  press  reports  on  the  merits  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  Among  other  publi¬ 
cations,  which  may  be  obtained  free, 
on  request,  are: 

The  Chilean  Nitrate  Industry 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda — Some  Re¬ 
sults  from  its  Use 
Fertilizers  in  the  Orchards 
Nitrate  Note  Book — A  Handy  Refer¬ 
ence  Book 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  the  Home  Garden 
List  of  Dealers  in  Chilean  Nitrate  of 

Soda 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

(Dominion  Delegate:  B.  Leslie  Emslie 
Member  of  the  C.S.T.A.) 
Reford  Building,  Toronto. 


A  Mistake  at  the  Bank 

It  was  the  rule  of  a  certain  bank 
that  mistakes  in  handling  money  could 
not  be  recognized  unless  pointed  out 
at  once.  One  day  a  tradesman  sent  a 
boy  for  some  change  and  the  hoy 
brouht  back  a  wrong  amount 

The  man  went  back  himself.  'I  sent 
my  boy  to  draw  some  money,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  “and  the  amount  I  received  isn’t 
correct,  and — ”  The  cashier  inter¬ 
rupted  him  tersely. 

“We  never  make  any  corrections 
after  any  one  leaves  the  bank.” 

“Oh,  I  don't  really  mind!”  was  the 
customer's  reply.  “I  had  too  much, 
that’s  all.” 


When  Jack  McTavish  heard  that  his 
old  friend  Ike  Solomon  was  being  mar¬ 
ried  he  thought  it  was  up  to  him  to 
mark  the  occasion,  so  he  sent  a  homing 
pigeon.  Ike  cooked  it. 
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skimmilk  li 


WHY 

Leave Yowc 
Cream  Profit 
in  the  Skimmilh : 

PROFIT  is  the  last  thing  to  be  made  in  pro¬ 
ducing  cream  or  anything  else— and  if  your 
cream  separator  isn’t  skimming  clean  you  are 
losing  a  big  part  of  your  profit. 

The  worst  of  it  is  you  can’t  see  whether  your 
separator  is  skimming  clean  or  not.  But  there 
is  an  easy  way  to  tell.  Have  your  De  Laval 
Agent  bring  out  a  new  De  Laval  Separator 
and  try  this  simple  test: 

ASter  separating  with  your  old  separa* 
ter,  v/ash  its  bowl  and  tinware  in  the 
skim* milk.  Held  the  skim-milk  at  normal 
room  temperature  and  run  it  through  a 
new  Laval.  Have  the  cream  thus  re* 
covered  weighed  and  tested.  Then  you 
can  tell  exactly  ££  your  old  machine  is 
wasting  cream,  and  what  a  new  De  Laval 
will  save. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  separator 
ever  made.  It  has  the  wonderful  “floating 
bowl”  and  other  improvements.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  It  is  easier 
to  run  and  handle,  and  lasts  longer. 

For  48  years  De  Laval  Separators 
have  led  the  world. 


SEE  and  TRY  the  New 

De  Laval 


TRADE  in  your  old  Separator 


The  Be  Laval  Milker 

If  you  milk  five  or  more  cows,  a  De 
Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

~  More  than  35,000  in 
use  giving  wonderful 
satisfaction.  Send  fop 
complete  information. 


See  1/bur 
De  Laval 

Agent 
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Oderless  Cleanliness 
Brings  Profit 

Dairy  products  of  any  kind  are  easily  harmed  by  bad  odors.  To  protect 
their  quality  and  worth  washed  dairy  surfaces  should  be  odorless. 


not  only  leaves  all  washed  surfaces  odorless,  but  it  also  sweetens  stale  places — 
thus  leaving  Wyandotte  cleaned  areas  in  a  sweet  smelling,  sanitary  condition. 

Furthermore,  the  ease,  the  quickness,  and  the 
economy  with  which  this  sweet  smelling  Wyandotte 
:leanliness  can  be  secured  results  in  profit  for  users  of 
this  effective  dairy  cleaner. 

WYANDOTTE  CLEANS  CLEAN 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Co. 


Sole  Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Programme  mb  Utriuda 


OUR  CONCERT  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  PRINTING  IS 
EXECUTED  IN  A  MANNER  THAT  GETS  RESULTS.  IT 
COSTS  NO  MORE  BUT  WHERE  DISPLAYED  COMMANDS 

ATTENTION. 

WE  OFFER  YOU  SERVICE 

FROM  THE  PREPARATION  OF  YOUR  COPY 
TO  THE  DELIVERY  OF  YOUR  ORDER 

THE  GUMMER  PRESS 

DOUGLAS  STREET  TELEPHONE  872 
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Long,  Wide  Hounds;  Short-turn;  Wide,  Heavy  Reach 


These  £0  FEATURES  prove 
CHATHAM  QUALITY! 

1.  Giant  end-bearing  skein  [ exclusive  feature ]  takes  practically 
all  weight  of  load  off  the  axle.  2.  Sandboard  rests  directly  on 
giant  skeins.  3.  Flat  steel  truss  holds  each  giant  skein  to  axle  in 
permanent  position.  4.  Unusually  liberal  wear  plates  protect 
wood  parts.  5.  Sturdy  hound  braces — front  and  rear.  6.  Adjust¬ 
able  malleable  bolster  stakes.  7.  Long  circle  iron.  8.  Long, 
wide  hounds;  short-turn;  wide,  heavy  reach.  9-  Steel  clips 
bind  sandboard  and  rear  bolster  to  axles.  10.  Every  part  built 
heavier  than  ordinary  usage  requires;  providing  a  wide  margin  of 
strength  and  durability  for  many  years  of  successful  farm  hauling. 

These  10  features — and  a  score  or  more  of  others  in 
gear  and  box  construction — explain  the  great  popular¬ 
ity  of  Chatham  Wagons  throughout  East  Canada. 

The  McCormick  -  Deering  agent  can  supply  you 
with  a  complete  wagon,  or  with  either  gear  or  box. 


ADJUSTABLE  MALLEABLE  BOLSTER  STAKES 


BOLSTER  RESTS  ON  END  BEARING  SKEIN 
NEAR  THE  WHEELS.  RELIEVING  AXLE  OF 
STRAIN 


FLAT  STEEL  TRUSS  HOLDS  EACH  SKEIN  TO  AXLE  IN  PERMANENT  POSITION 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  Canada,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 

McCORMICK-DEERING 
CHATHAM  WAGONS 


Z>  YOU  WANT 

TO  GET  AHEAD  ? 

COME  TO  THE  O.A.C. 

and 

LEARN  THE  BUSINESS  OF 

UP-TO-DATE  FARMING 


LF-TO-DATE  FARMING  IS  A  REAL  BUSINESS— A  PROFES¬ 
SION,  IT  REQUIRES  KNOWLEDGE,  IT  NEEDS  TRAINING,  BUT 
IT  PAYS. 


COME  TO  THE  0.  A.  C.  AND  JOIN  THE  FRESHMEN  CLASS  IN 
SEPTEMBER. 


WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  THE  COLLEGE  CALENDAR,  CONTAINING 
FULL  PARTICULARS,  IF  YOU  SAY  SO.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

Guelph-  Ontario 


J.  B.  Reynolds,  M.A. 
President. 


A.  M.  Porter,  B.S.A. 
Registrar. 


